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—— 
THE OPENING OF THE EXHIBITION. 


Tis recorded in that portion of sacred history which relates to 
| the foundation of the second Jewish Temple, that many of the 
old men who had seen the glory of the “old house,” wept aloud and 
shouted for joy. If a similar feeling animated any of the actors in 
the pageant of Thursday last, they were careful not to exhibit it in 
the shape of tears. But it is questionable whether a comparison of 
the old Exhibition and the new can give any very heartfelt joy to 
those who have known both. It is not true, as it was in the second 
Temple, that the contents are less rich or less varied ; it is simply that 
the romance of the thing is gone, and the freshness of the idea has 
won away. If second thoughts are best, second attempts are often 
not half as good. There is better music now at the opening cere- 
mony ; there is as good a list of guarantors ; there is as great a rise 
in the price of London lodgings; and the edifice itself has two 
domes, many feet higher than the transepts of the Hyde Park 
building. But that became at once a Crystal Palace ; and this is 
even now only an Industrial Exhibition. Poetry and imagination 
encircled the old Exhibition ; it was the meeting of the nations, the 
inauguration of a new era, the temple.of a new creed of peace and 
good-will among men. The descriptions of the new are couched in 
a different strain; prose takes the place of poetry, hopes of the 
future give way to summaries of the past. We do not now speculate 
what this is likely to produce in years to come; we are content 
chiefly to observe what progress it indicates as effected in those that 
are gone. Once we hoped everything from the idea ; now we expect 
something from the material development. No better type of the 
change could be found than the altered appearance of this fabric. 
The present building is, externally, perhaps the most ugly edifice 
in Europe. It must have required real genius to produce an 
erection so brilliantly surpassing in unsightliness the monuments 
of Trafalgar-square, and the outlines of the city churches. We 
should like to know what the Queen of Sheba would have said 
i Solomon had presented to her as his latest work of art a 
kind of magnified cart-shed, which for weight, gloom, and dispropor- 
tion, can never, in this world, at all events, be outdone. The reason 
of this ugliness is twofold. Partly it is due to that stern and myste- 
"ows predestination which relentlessly excludes the English nation 
from the fruition of fine buildings ; and partly it is to be attributed 
hose branes earn of the scheme. The Exhibition of 
Gabe-moe succeed ; and to succeed has in the English language 
by An meaning. Whatever we gain by it, we must not lose 
rash, And this is—we are speaking seriously—a very intelligible 
’ 9 _— to take up. A far-sighted policy, even in matters 
neetive “ wi be ready to make particular sacrifices for a pro- 
tf 4 oat ong ; but that displays of this kind should pay their 
ani ‘ages! yg dyer desirable. . Let paren raat the 
tale. Kings ane I patronage resign it into the hands of 
he senna: gs good enough for nursing-fathers ; and there their 
‘shh Nome to think that the building is open at last. 
Peres the hy: ao of which the uncertainty and vagueness 
thine the Sakae 1c contemplates them ; there are others, and 
ome to Dass on — of which we are almost weary before they 
pheey ve So certainly and minutely are they forestalled in pro- 
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Ist of May, its procession, its music, its finery, that it seemed almost 
unnecessary that the scene so often imagined should be produced in 
material reality. But expectations are often happily delusive, and 
Japanese ambassadors supply an element of novelty and surprise for 
which no calculation could be made. There was, also, on this occa- 
sion the amusement of conjecturing how far the private quarrels of 
those responsible for the success of the ceremony would carry them. 
If, for instance, the policeman at the south entrance were to declare 
that he could not conscientiously preserve order with a truncheon, the 
manufacturer ®f which had insulted him that day twenty-five years, 
it would bea serious matter for the commissioners. Or if, at the last 
moment, the Bishop of London were to refuse decidedly to march in 
procession in front of a nobleman who had once been unkind to him 
at school, the whole demonstration would have to be given up, unless 
a French bishop could be induced to lend his services for the day. 
As it turned out, everything went off smoothly enough. It was 
generally expected that one of the Japanese embassy would choose 
some moment or other to perform, in the sight of the public, the 
honourable ceremony of the Happy Despatch ; and the exact nature 
of the process was a subject upon which speculation was widely 
rife. But upon this occasion the ceremony in question was not thought 
necessary, and the disappointment of the public was only soothed 
by the reflection that nothing but politeness to their hosts could have 
prevented it. The police arrangements for the opening were not 
quite as perfect as might have been expected. Good furniture cannot 
have been improved by serving as a series of grand stands from which 
to view the procession. If a little more trouble had been taken to 
enable a larger number to see what was worth seeing without either 
climbing on one another’s shoulders or trampling upon the industry of 
all nations, a good deal of damage might have been saved ; and it 
might have been possible to withstand the victorious onset of the 
crowd which, led by a forlorn hope of daring ladies, carried the 
galleries prematurely by storm. The attack and defence of the 
numerous points of vantage was in reality among the most exciting 
work of the day. Physical force was of course more prominent than 
skill ; and the courage which consists in standing upright with three 
others on the frailest of glass cases, is but another form of the 
military heroism which forced the gates of Delhi and defended the 
walls of Jellalabad. But science had also its part to'play ; chiefly, it 
must be owned, in the direction of enormous lying. Since the days of 
the candidate for the civil service who, when asked the date of the 
Hegira, replied, “The date was the year 1.—P.S. I am a Moham- 
edan,” audacious personation has never carried so much before it as 
in the last few days at South Kensington. In the end, it is said, 
when seven persons of the name of Lord Granville had applied for 
admission, all presenting a different personal appearance and a different 
dress, it was ordered by the authorities that the nobleman should 
henceforth be entirely excluded from the building, as being offensively 
troublesome and unduly versatile. 

We cannot truthfully declare that in the inaugural ceremony 
that grandeur really appeared which the daily papers think it their 
duty to chronicle. It appears to us that too often the object of 
newspaper records seems to be not so much to describe scenes for the 
pleasure of the reader, as to impress upon him a sense of his own 
social inferiority in not having witnessed the spectacle. The proces- 
sion may have been grand in virtue of the stupendous rank and 
ignity of the performers ; but to see half a hundred English 
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gentlemen walking slowly between narrow barriers, and trying to look 
as if it did not remind them of Smithfield, hardly impresses the mind 
with that idea of magnificence which the narration of its glories 
would seem to imply. It is painful to be obliged to state it in 
print, but it is true that the Lord Chancellor utterly failed in keep- 
ing step. And though it is not noticed in any of the leading journals, 
we must honestly say that the way in which the highest dignitaries 
of the Church kept treading on one another’s heels, was a positive dis- 

to the Establishment. Old John Clerk, of Edinburgh, it is 
said, used to read the Riot Act to the cats which disturbed him at 
night ; and it seems a. proceeding of no very dissimilar kind to 
employ the paraphernalia of wigs and trains to open an Industrial 
Exhibition of the works of all nations. The Lord Mayor was 
certainly a fine object in the procession; and when arrayed in 
glorious gold, and preceded by the mace, he looked, we do not 
hesitate to say, every inch a Lord Mayor. The best part of the 
whole display was the sight of the crowd—the thronged orchestra, 
surmounted by what seems a gigantic pack of cards, but is in reality 
a time-piece, the gay dresses of the people, and the effective colouring 
of the framework. It was not expected that the music would succeed 
as well as the procession, but it succeeded as well as the nature of the 
building would allow ; the chorale of Dr. Bennett pleased every one, 
and the beauty of its few opening bars appeared quite to take the 
audience by surprise. The official programme was not strictly 
adhered to in respect of the music ; and perhaps as it declared that 
for an hour and a half the three bands of the Guards were to “ play 
together,” it may have been supposed to admit of an ambiguous 
interpretation. It would be interesting to know who was responsible 
for the arrangements notified in the published books of the ceremony, 
in which it was directed by authority that the royal @rinces should 
arrive at one o'clock at the entrance in Cromwell-road, and directed 
with equal distinctness that precisely at a quarter past one the bands 
should proceed there to meet them. 

Moses, say the Hebrew Rabbis, when a child in Pharaoh’s palace, 
while playing one day with a rich crown, dropped and broke it. The 
King was angry, and commanded that the child should be put to 
death. But Jethro, being on a visit to the Egyptian court, pleaded 
so strongly in favour of the boy, that Pharaoh consented to subject 
him to an experiment. He placed before him a plateful of glittering 
gold, and a censer of burning coals. Moses, being a wise child, and 
guided by the interposition of an angel, rejected the gold, and chose 
the coal ; and Pharaoh marvelled at his wisdom, and forgave him his 
offence. How the infant prophet showed his sagacity in the choice, 
the legend does not say ; and children in the present day are taught, 
for the most part, that playing with fire is perilous. But the idea 
seems to be, that intrinsic worth, even in coal and metal, is more 
important than external appearance ; and this very simple aphorism 
has been almost lost sight of by half the preachers and journalists of 
the day. We have spoken of the ugliness of the building; but 
we hardly blamed it for not being beautiful. On the contrary, the 
trivial details of height and length have, it seems to us, been too 
frequently dwelt upon with a fondness almost puerile. What can 
it matter whether the domes are a few feet higher than St. Paul’s 
or a few feet lower? If we chose, we could build a dome big enough 
to cover an ordinary village ; and the mightiest design that we shall 
ever produce for temporary exhibitions of industry, will never 
be half as grand as the palaces of Nebuchadnezzar. The laureate, 
with happy art, has managed, a second time this year, to say in 
a few lines exactly what every thoughtful person would wish to 
be said. The Exhibition serves two ends; it is an education in 
science and art, and it is a visible embodiment of a generous human 
feeling. Either of these two, without the other, is an imperfect 
conception of its use; either may be pressed into an exaggeration. 
There are some people who seem to think that the working-men of 
Lancashire will, by coming up to town for a week, without any 
special education and training, at once develop a magic fertility of 
invention and mechanical genius. They might as well, to use a 
homely south-country simile, set ducks to swim in bot water, and 
expect them to lay eggs ready boiled. On the other hand, some few 
enthusiasts are not deterred by experience from rushing headlong into 
millennial anticipations. Charity hopeth all things, we are told ; but 
to hope all things, is, nevertheless, to be disappointed in many. The 
true moral of the day is the obvious one. The nations do meet once 
more in peace ; and they do again recognise, if for one day only, 
what are the best trophies of manhood, and what the most fruitful 
horns of plenty. 








MR. GLADSTONE AT MANCHESTER. 


T is not surprising that Mr. Gladstone should have had a brilliant 
reception in Lancashire—if, indeed, the word brilliant can be 
applied to a quarter over which hangs so thick a gloom as that which 
now overshadows the great centre of manufacturing industry. The 
name of Gladstone is one of which Lancashire has reason to be 
proud. The first and second Peels were distinguished examples of an 
hereditary succession in which scholarship and political education 


added fresh lustre in the sevond generation to a name already illus- 





c«-.. 
trious in the records of commercial enterprise. The father - 
son of the Gladstone house afford a remarkable parallel: any) 
cashire may congratulate itself on having twice produced, = 
families, a pair so eminent in ability and public services], 5 
the striking dissimilarity, both of temper of mind and complerig: of 
genius, which distinguish the late Sir R. Peel from the.” 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, there are resemblances jp the 
careers which exhibit a curious parallelism. In both the effects a 
early education instinct with “the strong contagion of the ,.” 
had given a stamp of somewhat sentimental Toryism to their youths 
political opinions. In both—especially on topics into which relig; 
and ecclesiastical considerations entered—there was a tone wha 
smacked much more of the Oxford schools than of the Lay ch 
Exchange. In both the discipline of life and the experience o¢ allan 
were destined to purge away the fancies, the prejudices, and the a 
pathies of a scholastic ardour, and as even in spots where the gnu: 
pains have been taken to introduce a purely artificial culture th, 
indigenous growth of the soil crops out amidst the flower. 
both in Peel and Gladstone the Oxonian parterre gradually rel, » 
into the native Lancashire heath. Peel upon Free Trade = 
more different from the Peel of Protestantism or the Pee] of Pr, 
tection than is the recent Gladstone from the youthful author of the 
“Connection of Church and State.” You may expel Lancashins 
with a fork, but nature is stronger than colleges, and all in 00d tine 
it is found that what is bred in the bone will not go out of the fia, 
Mr. Gladstone in another respect promises to be the counterpart of 
his early chief. If he is the “child and champion” of Lancashin, 
he seems likely to be not the less the accursed of the Carlton, We 
hope, and indeed believe, that a more thorough education and a clog, 
intercourse are by degrees breaking down the irrational, but not thp 
less instinctive jealousies which have so long severed the sympathig 
of the landed interest and the manufacturing capitalists, gill, jy 
spite of reason and good feeling and good sense, there are prejudiox 
so inveterate and dislikes so deeply rooted, that their traces wil] long 
remain. To hear Mr. Bright on the subject of landlords, or yy; 
Bentinck on the topic of manufacturers, is to carry one back to th 
days of the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, who fought for we knoy 
not what against we know not whom. Nevertheless, the Guelph 
of the Carlton knows a Lancashire Ghibelline well enough 
when he sees him; he can nose him, as Hamlet says, in the 
lobby, and the Tories have long ago made up their minds abot 
Mr. Gladstone. With them finance is not a question of policy or 
of calculation, it has become a matter of party passion and almost 
of personal hostility. Hence the bitterness of the opposition to the 
Commercial Treaty with France, and the extraordinary animosity 
which is exhibited on questions in which no real interests appear w 
be involved. This, we cannot but think, is a frame of mind which 
is alike injurious to the attacked and the attacking party. It is as 
in human nature for a man to remain unaffected by a sort of opposition 
which amounts almost to persecution. The result even on the moa 
stable and equal minds is to provoke them from their natural mole 
ration into extremes, into which they would otherwise have neve 
been driven. Even in the case of the late Sir R. Peel, the result o 
the violent and unjust animosity of the Tory party began to appa 
in the tone and temper of his later speeches. There were certain nt 
cations of a sentimental and semi-socialistic disposition to dwell ontle 
wrongs of the working classes, which was the not unnatural result d 
the violent attacks which the landed interest never ceased to make 
upon the author of the repeal of the Corn Laws. And if the ablet 
debater, and beyond all comparison the first orator of the Hous d 
Commons, is turned in time into a thorough-going Radical th 
gentlemen of the Carlton will have no one to thank for it but thea 
selves. Men will, in spite of their teeth, come to sympathize 
those by whom they are appreciated ; and politicians even os 
angelic than Mr. Gladstone will be alienated in time from tho" 
whom they are perpetually vilified. 


At Manchester the author of the commercial treaty with Franet 
had an easy triumph. The opening of a new market, limited eo 
present may be, is the one gleam of comfort amidst the gloom of 
American disaster. We are not so sanguine as to share Mr. 6 
stone’s hopes that the greater interchange of goods, or even of we 
between Paris and London, is likely much to conduce to the est as 
ment of a reign of universal peace. If the mutual interest a 
kindred people and a common trade could have made war impos 
it should have been impossible between England and Americ . 
the recollection of the discussion on the Trent is too revel! 
to remind us how fallacious is a dependence on such art 
tions to assuage the passions of nations. Mr. Gladstone W° 
been wiser to have left the eulogy of his favourite work = : 
its own grounds, than to have sought to invest it with a cep 
which is borrowed from the deceptive phantasmagoria of Mr. i 
Commercial treaties may produce flourishing manufac ot 
abundant Exchequer ; but to hold out a hope that they ik rol 
peace on earth is to excite expectations which are not like! 
realised. ! ’ 

Upon the difficult question of American politics, Mr, Glaist# 
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ows appear to us decisive and just. He forcibly repels the unjust re- 
e hes which have been levelled against England by the Northern 
Pe cient He points out, with great truth, that the Washington 
are who are now so indignant at our neutrality, up to a 
twelvemonth ago were themselves consenting parties to the Southern 
institutions against which they now demand that we should openly 
war. Circumstances led them to take a different view of their 
woe position, but it is hardly reasonable that we should be denounced 
or observing a neutrality which, while it suited their purpose, they 
chemsel ves sedulously practised. The demand on our anti-slavery sym- 
pathies, a8 Mr. Gladstone remarks, is premature until we have some 
better reason than we already possess for believing that the N orth are 
ot prepared to compromise the question of slavery itself on condition of 
regainiDg the supremacy of the Union, for which they are in reality 
struggling We entirely concur with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
gem ae vcs impombility ; bus, unhappily, Mr. Gladstone isnot 
o im ; appily, Mr. ne is no 
oe sie than any one else to supply us with the solution of a 
quarrel which seems at once hopeless and interminable. 

But of all the multifarious questions which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer touched and adorned at Manchester, the most serious is 
that which belongs more especially to his own especial province. The 
alarming a - “4 se me the Tr is a subject which 
we have recently occasion iscuss, In 1853 the expenditure 
of the country was 55 millions; we had then a i of 
59 millions. That, says the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
«an honest, a sound, and a healthful state for the finances 
of the country.” He adds, “ We now stand very differently” 
—a candid but an alarming admission for the chief of the public 
fnances. We have now an expenditure of 70 millions, with a 
revenue Which, great as it is, barely keeps pace with the frightful 
acceleration of outgoings. Mr. Gladstone, with justice, repudiates the 
attempt to — ae — Exchequer with the responsibility 
of this state of things. It is the business of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to find an income, and he has found us the enormous, and 
we should -~ thought al revenue of 70 millions,—a sum, as we 
are reminded, greater than ever was raised in one year by this 
country, even in the times of its greatest wars. The Chesenller of 
the Exchequer finds the revenue, but it is the people and the Parlia- 
ment who find the expenditure. Is such an expenditure as this 
necessary,—nay, is it possible,—is it compatible with solvency? That 
is the question which Mr, Gladstone propounds, and which it behoves 
every man who has the means of influencing public opinion seriously 
toponder. It is impossible to expect that Governments on this subject 
should be wiser or more prudent than the people whom they govern. 
If they were so in a free country they must necessarily give way to 
men Who were either less wise or less scrupulous, but who never 
exactly represented the demands of public opinion. If any good is 
to be done it must be by acting upon publit opinion. 

We are no advocates for rash economy, more dangerous even than 
rash expenditure. Still it is quite clear that in the past great mistakes 
have been made. Enormous sums have been spent in establishments 
that have proved inefficient, and in innovations which have turned 
out entirely useless. Each new inventor demands an immediate 
adoption of his own nostrum regardless of cost ; and the hasty voice 
ofan imperfectly informed public demands the instant execution of 
the most recent idea, however unproved and incomplete it may be. 
When millions upon millions have been expended upon the latest 
project, it turns out to be a failure, and some new plan at a still 
greater cost is to be substituted. No revenue and no taxation can 
— sustain such a system. No wonder the Chancellor of the 
a lifts up his hands in dismay. That part of his speech at 

anchester, in which he complains of the lethargy of the public mind 


= M4 4 . . . 
pon this serious question, reminds us of the scene in Hogarth’s 


ae picture, where the old steward is retiring from the room with 
i. wpaid bills under his arms, and looks back with an air of 
ee reproach at the rake who lolls in his armchair by the fire- 
‘ide, The history of English expenditure threatens to add a new 


illustration to the « Rake’s Progress,” 








THE TORY DOWAGER. 


[* the days of Eutropius and Chrysaphius, Mr. Disraeli would 
his twee | have been a considerable statesman, and his oratory, like 
han. ical genius, belongs to the Byzantine age. His speech at the 
on-House dinner of Monday was full—as usual—of antiquated 
ope, and affectations. The occasion, indeed, was scarcely a 
Turkish ai The embassies were represented by M. Musurus, the 
except M nian) and no other Conservative of prominence, 
tion ‘had t. Disraeli himself, was present. The leader of the Opposi- 
introduce Tey & chance, for it was an obvious impossibility to 
managed @ one subject upon which he speaks with force. He 
hich del; ry to collect a few specimens of that turgid rhetoric 
it in the ee himself, and irritates hisenemies. Sir Bulwer Lytton 
ubstan ti.y it of imagining that by printing the initial letter of a 
© in large type he is converting the word into a vehicle for 








mysterious and philosophic thought. Mr. Disraeli, equally ingenious 
and profound, believes that a platitude adorned with an alliteration 
becomes a majestic truth. A series of paragraphs, constructed care- 
fully on this theory, are more likely to please an after-dinner audience 
than to satisfy political thinkers. We cannot wonder that Mr. Dis- 
raeli's speaking is more popular with the former than with the latter 
class. He had but little time on Monday evening to make a great 
oration. Just sufficient space was given him to assert that the 
criticisms of 1862 on the Exhibition of 1851 were equivalent to 
“the verdict of posterity,” to explain the 2 priori method on which 
it had occurred to the wise that the interval between the first in- 
auguration and the second revival should be “a decennial period,”— 
and to represent the Exhibition as a funeral oblation offered to “a 
serene and sagacious spirit,”"—a mixture of epithets which has no 
merit except that of sound. 

It happens just now that there is no other Conservative leader 
who is in a position fully to represent his party. Mr. Disraeli must 
be put forward on festive occasions because there is nobody else. He 
has made the Conservatives a compact body, has kept them together, 
and inspired them with that profound belief in their Prophet’s sonorous 
nonsense, which is so great a mystery to outsiders. While he still 
continues to be the Tory spokesman, his relations to that “great party ” 
are undergoing a silent and a glorious change. It has been said some- 
what frequently of late that he thinks of retiring from public life. 
The rumour is an invention of the enemy. Militant beauties do not 
retire from the ball-room when they have exhausted their powers of 
rivalry and shone themselves away. Far from it. The militant belle 
becomes the glorified chaperonne, Hers is now the task to direct the 
tactics of her friends and to animate the war. She floats from the 
centre to the outer circle, and begins to superintend the whole 
campaign, Long after she has ceased to be a “ toast,” she is thus able 
to harass and confound the foe :— 


** Succeeding vanities she still regards, 
And though she plays no more, o’erlooks the cards.”’ 


Towards this happy transformation Mr. Disraeli appears to be 
drifting. Before his day is over, he seems to have grown politically 
grey. He speaks seldom now, except to repeat the Tory reminiscences 
of his career or to stab the enemy with epigrams ‘and scandal. He 
has left details for generalities, and finds it easier to talk broadly 
about the tendencies of the age than to analyze the questions of his 
time. Under his banner are growing up younger combatants who are 
anxious to take his place in the hottest of the battle. But all of them 
willingly allow his merits as a general tactician and chaperon. The 
political cemetery of the House of Lords is already crowded with whited 
Whig sepulchres ; and the serene and aristocratic atmosphere would 
be unsuited to a politician who has retired from the frolics but not 
from the passions of the world. Mr. Disraeli must remain below and 
be the Tory Dowager. Somebody must lead the Conservative band 
to City dinners, respond to party toasts, manage division lists, cater 
for political alliances, hook the Catholic members, and talk shrill 
defiance to a slanderous public. Without him the Conservative 
sisterhood would fare ill if exposed to the rude winds. All of them 
lack that touch of worldliness and savotr faire which only age and 
wicked experience can give. Sir John Pakington is prim, amiable, and 
elderly ; but, unassisted, he would be thrust into the shade by his minis- 
terial rivals, A generous passion for album poetry and stained glass 
would nnfit Lord John Mauners for any earthly post. Mr. Walpole and 
Mr. Henley, in a moment of bucolic inspiration, are capable of sacri- 
ficing themselves and their friends to some impetuous dictate of their 
hearts. Sir Stafford Northcote—metaphorically speaking—wears no 
crinoline, and relies upon his conversation. Obviously his very 
virtues would ruin him for general action, if there was nobody to 
keep things straight. The warmhearted group could never be con- 
veyed safely through Vanity Fair without somebody to take charge of 
them who was versed in the fashions of a sinful-world. Sir John 
Pakington would talk too much prose. Lord John Manners would 
be writing too much poetry. Sir Stafford Northcote would ink his 
fingers over sums. “ My dear,” said Lady Prattle to Lady Bab, “I 
do nothing in that way wyself, but I keep the dear girls out of 
mischief.” 

Though Mr. Disraeli gives up dancing, if we may use the expres- 
sion, he takes to écarté and picquet. Thus a youth of folly is 
succeeded by an old age of cards. This female vanity he will retain 
to the last breath. The ravages of time cannot take from him the 
pleasures of political match-making, and of finessing over a pack. A 
flirtation with the Pope’s brigade will long continue to charm him to 
the latest hour of his career. He still will concentrate his gigantic 
energies from day to day upon the laudable object of dividing while 
the Treasury benches are at dinner. Nor will he neglect the bishops 
and the clergy of the Establishment. The triumphant dowager is 
fatter and less active than she was when a reigning belle ; but oh, 
how incomparably more religious ! It is of the highest importance to 
all rising politicians to stand well with the Church. We do not 
know how Mr. Disraeli reconciles his devotion to Anglicanism with 
his occasional overtures to the Ultramontanists of the Emerald Isle. 
But though his execution is clumsy, his theories on this subject 
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appear to be wise enough. A Catholic bird in the hand is well worth 
an hypothetical Protestant bird in the bush. A worldly dowager 
venerates religion in the person of an English prelate, but she has 
also a keen eye for the main chance. 

Gradually but surely the leader of the Opposition is contracting 
the part he once played upon the political stage. He is ceasing to be 
the Conservative champion: he is commencing the ré/e of Conservative 
chaperon. The shade of Peel is avenged, for it is Mr. Gladstone 
who has driven him from the field. The Amazon Camilla has been 
wounded by a bow and arrow from the unseen world. Mr. Disraeli’s 
planetary hour was during that brief period during which the 
Peelites isolated themselves out of respect to, and sympathy 
with, their great founder. Those of the shining phalanx who 
still are left have returned from their refined solitude thrice as 
powerful and thrice as practical to the strife. The rifled artillery of 
Mr. Gladstone's logic has shattered the outworks of the Opposition 
chief, and left his pretensions to financial genius a blackened mass 
of ruins. By the side of the superior eloquence of his rival, the 
oratory of the Conservative Cagliostro shows daily more artificial, 
more turgid, and more windy. In great debates he plays no longer 
his old part of triumph and defiance. His parliamentary evenings 
can bring but little pleasure even to himself,— 


As hags their sabbath less for joy than spite, 
So he his merry, miserable night. 


Younger men, more versed in figures and in facts, now front the 
perils and win the honours of the fray. During the mélée, he seats 
himself on the Tory waggons, and watches over the archives of his 
party. When all is over, he arrives on the field—as Bliicher arrives 
at Waterloo—to fire a battery of epigrams on the flying foe. <As it 
was in the Budget discussion of last year, so it was this spring. Sir 
Stafford Northcote does the figures and the real fighting,—Mr. 
Disraeli, the profound philosophy, the broad generalisations and 
the quotations from back numbers of “ Hansard.” To others may be 
left the duty of grappling in detail with the shining Proteus of 
finance. Mr. Disraeli confines himself to the easier and more con- 
genial part of proving that Mr. Gladstone at times contradicts him- 
self. Year after year his reputation for practical knowledge fades 
and blackens when exposed to the searching light of criticism. So 
far, he no longer benetits the party whose prospects were entrusted to 
his care ; but he still is necessary to them, for he is the single Parlia- 
mentary diplomatist and tactician that they have amongst them, If 
statesmanship were synonymous with a génius for electioneering ; if 
political wisdom consisted in an instinct of the right hour at which to 
divide the house ; if oratory were nothing else than alliteration, epi- 
gram, and invectives, Mr. Disraeli would long be necessary to the 
nation. He is the strength of his followers in one respect ; he is 
their weakness in another. Is there a choice between the financial 
policy of Mr. Gladstone and that of his Conservative rival? No 
more than there is between the present prospects and the past career 
of the two men themselves. The French treaty will survive to after 
generations as a monument of the financial wisdom of our own. 
What contribution has Mr. Disraeli given to finance? <A tissue of 
dreary personalities and sounding platitudes. It is time that he 
should stand aside and allow others of his followers to try their 
hands, who, if they are not conjurors, philosophers, or statesmen, 
have at least an aptitude for figures. As a Dowager leader of Oppo- 
sition, Mr. Disraeli may always occupy a position that will gratify his 
ambition and afford a field for his indisputable tastes. . 








INDIRECT DANGERS OF FEDERAL SUCCESS. 


F we did not know too well how easily the object and the 
character of a war are lost sight of in the excitement of a 
battle, and how constantly even those who entered on a contest with 
the greatest reluctance and the heaviest misgivings, grow to be pas- 
sionate partisans and fierce combatants as soon as they are fairly 
engaged, we might be at a loss to account either for the vehement 
determination of the Federal politicians in America, or the strange 
blindness of their sympathisers here. The former appear to us to have 
lost sight both of past and future, but they are the most excusable, 
inasmuch as they have a double purpose in view, and deep personal 
interests at stake ; the latter seem in danger of forgetting principle 
and probabilities as well. The recent successes of the Northerners 
have vastly exhilarated their adherents on both sides of the Atlantic ; 
but if we believed, as these gentlemen do, that they really presaged 
the speedy and complete subjugation and re-annexation of the South, 
we should be inclined to regard them with serious misgiving rather 
than with rejoicing. 

We have never concealed nor varied our conviction that the 
definitive victory of the North is hopeless, and that, if achieved, it 
would be one of the greatest calamities that could happen to the 
highest national interests of the American Republic, to the prospects 
of the negro race, and to the interests of Europe and humanity at 
large ; and everything we continue to learn of the true designs, and 


plans, and hopes of the Feteral leaders, confirms and justifies this con- | (2), a fugitive slave law at least as stringent as the last ; ( 


viction. Before the war commenced, all the ablest and mogt »,. . 
of those leaders were well aware that the extreme point Pari, 
democratic institutions had been pushed had injured and low hick 
national character and policy to a serious extent. They i the 
also that the connection of the North with slavery—the ‘haan 
were forced to give to that system, the concessions they were fi thes 
make to it, the sophistry by which they were forced to ddiea a” 
constituted at once the most active source of their moral deter; ~ 
and the darkest cloud that hung over their future. The wnratin 
of the South—the voluntary excision of the diseased and wee 
portion of the body politic—at once opened up to them the vt 
escape (and, so far as human sagacity could discern, the only w. ya 
escape), from both these evils. The forcible disruption of the Ur Ae 
gave them a golden opportunity of amending their politica] tg 
tion—an opportunity which, considering the light which the n 
has thrown upon such questions, it appeared impossible not “mtg 
At the same time, it at once relieved them from the fearfy] cake 
which had so long hampered, embarrassed, and disgraced them 

it did them this enormous service in the most complete and re ae 
mode, and without any exertion or responsibility of their , ~ 
If they had thankfully and eagerly grasped at the occasion my 
instead of insisting on retaining both sin and sinners within thei 
bosom, had directed their efforts to secure a fair division of te 
territory, and federal obligations, all our sympathies and good iin 
would have gone along with them. But they refused to see ig jy, 
proper light the relief from participation in a fatal and guilty Sy ster 
which was thus offered, and looked mainly to the loss of granden 
entailed by the proposal. They struggled with vehemence to recoy 
possession of the Slave States ; 7. ¢., in effect to re-embrace, to 

to confirm, and again to become answerable for the institution ¢ 
slavery ; and, in the confidence excited by their recent victories, they 
are now rejoicing in the prospect of doing this, and (stranger «ij 
their anti-slavery sympathisers here are rejoicing with them. 


There can, we fear, be little question that this statement of thy 
position is the true one. There is little doubt what the victory of the 
North,—if it be as speedy, complete, and decisive as sanguine yarti 
sans expect,—means and will entail. It will simply reinstay 
everything (with one exception, to be noticed directly) in its oj 
position :—Slavery as before, the blot, the peril, and the sin, 
not of a few States only, but of the entire Union ;—foreign policy 
as insolent, aggressive, and filibustering as of old, only with the 
appetite for encroachment and annexation whetted, and it 
means enormously increased by the war and the army it bw 
created ;—the old constitution re-enthroned, with all its faults; 
in a word, everything much as it was, except an immense debt, 1 
burdensome taxation, a thirsty soldiery, and a devastated land Al 
the blood that has been shed, all the treasure that has been squa- 
dered, all the experience that has been so dearly bought, will hav 
been shed, and squandered, and bought for one single result, nv, 
the adoption of the Chicago “platform,” by which Territories wer 
restricted from establishing slavery till their erection into States gave 
them an undeniable constitutional right to do so. 


Such a speedy success as the Northerners are now expecting, in ca 
their anticipations of finding a large Union party in the Southen 
cities to welcome and to aid them should be realized, will ensure # 
immediate attempt at a reconstruction of the Union on the basis 
the consecration of slavery, where it exists or shall be establise 
according to the recognized rules of the Federal constitution, 
one thing which the mass of the Northerners have no idea of 
touching, and the one thing which the mass of the Southeme 
will resist to the death rather than surrender. So well aware of ts 
are the American abolitionists, that they deprecate too sues 
and too triumphant a termination of the war as fatal to ther 
cause, and they do not scruple to avow this. While anxious fi 
victory, they are not anxious for peace. They desire 4 prolong 
struggle, in which the Federalists shall meet with success enough @ 
encourage them to persevere, reverses enough to exasperate thes 
against the slaveholders, and obstacles so seriqus and so continued, 
to compel their leaders to adopt and proclaim an emancipation pout 
as the only means of really paralysing and subjugating the South. 
they are still a small minority in the North, though undoubted! # 
active, an indefatigable, and an increasing one. Such indeed are 
views, but such are not the views of the mass of citizens who 0 
pose the army, or of the politicians who direct the Government . 
are anxious above all things to terminate the war on almost any "id 
that shall restore the Union and avert the necessity of meddling 
slavery in the States. If need be, and rather than be defeates © 
may in the end be driven to raise the standard of emancipate” | 
they will adopt any compromise and concede almost any ©0? a 
order to avoid so desperate and unwelcome a resource. The ay 
the politicians of the Federal party, we are credibly ast 
this. As soon as any decisive and magnificent victory ~ 
victories shall have put them in a position to dictate or t = ie 
those terms will be—(1), the re-assertion and reconsecrati® 


| untouchableness of slavery in the most solemn and “ she ait 
I, 
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. of the Southern as well as the Northern debt as a Federal 
tion tion. These conditions are designed to satisfy the South as to the 
a safety to all time of their cherished institution,—about which, 
ar the fashion to say, the war is waged on both sides. In return, the 
it : condition imposed upon the rebellious and conquered South is to 
soe A repeal of ‘the three-fifths clause,” as it is called,—that is, 
- t provision of the constitution by virtue of which Slave States are 
led to proportionate representation in Congress, not only according 
phite population, but according to their negro population 
five slaves being reckoned as the equivalent of three 





entit 
to their t 
likewise — 


eo conditions—and it may be stated with confidence that these, 


or some virtually identical, are the conditions on which it is hoped 
to compromise the contest—at once explain themselves, and throw a 
good of light on what we have always declared to be the real aim 
and meaning of the war, on the part of nine-tenths of those who so 
heartily engaged in it, —who, it cannot be too often repeated, are 
assionate and devoted Unionists, but not Abolitionists at all. The 
Northerners are perfectly willing to leave the South in the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of slavery—nay, to guarantee it to them in the 
most effectual mode they can devise ; but they are determined, at the 
ame time, to reduce them to a state of permanent political inferiority; 
» that, for the future, the direction of the policy of the Union, and 
the command of the administration with all its contingent power and 
rofit, shall be secured to Northerners alone. The great mass of 
the citizens of the Republic,—almost the whole of them, indeed, 
except the specific Anti-slavery party,—care nothing for the emanci- 
pation of the Southern blacks, provided they can prevent the 
independence of the Southern whites. They are quite willing that 
the planters of Carolina and Alabama shall keep their negroes in 
redial servitude, provided they themselves will consent to go into 
plitical servitude to the citizens of Pennsylvania and New York. 
Such is the compromise towards which every Federal victory is 
tending. 

If ‘€ were possible for the Unionists to succeed as thoroughly and 
as speedily as they profess to hope, it is absolutely certain that the 
first use they would make of their victory would be to re-adopt the 
institution, and therefore to re-incur the responsibility, of slavery, 
from which an unexpected and unwelcome catastrophe had _ provi- 
dentially relieved them. 








THE INDUS AND THE GANGES. 


 Abpcate one who takes an interest in the progress of India, must 
observe with satisfaction the rapidity with which the great lines 
of railway now in course of construction in that country are advancing 
towards completion. The half-yearly reports presented to the meet- 
ings of the several companies within the last few days, show that 
these works are being prosecuted with thé vigour which their great 
importance demands. Special attention is at present called to the 
two great lines of communication which follow respectively the courses 
of the Indus and the Ganges. The directors of the Scinde Railway 
have obtained authority to raise £2,500,000 for the construction of 
an extension railway from Umritsir, the termination of the Punjab 
line, to Delhi, the termination of the East Indian. This extension is, 
in fact, the connecting link between the works already in progress in 
the north of India ; and when the whole is complete, there will be an 
wbroken line of communication of more than 2,000 miles, running 
through the richest provinces of India, joining the mouths of the Indus 
vith those of the Ganges, and connecting Calcutta and the whole of the 
North-west Provinces with Kurrachee, the nearest port to Europe. 
It was not to be expected, however, that a proposal to raise so large a 
mbes money could be made, under present circumstances, without 
wey, opposition. There are other companies, and there are 
“igh Governments, also in want of money, and they are naturally 
wm to remove dangerous competitors out of their way. They 
“relore suggest that enough has for the present been done for India, 
omhrmnwet system has been already carried too far, and that 

sb . akings should rest on their own merits, and should not 
tev ey by the credit of the Indian Government. This 
nation whe a apply to new projects, but it is wholly beside the 
te Punial, + ba led to the present case. The extension line from 
hic Swe elhi was an essential part of ‘the original scheme, by 
ich other Pa arg: connect the several local Governments with 
lf its value 1 ye 2 Jaleutta. A trunk line would be deprived of 
curred woul i, avg s break in the middle. The outlay already 
ne Were com ev comparatively unprofitable, unless the entire 
reroment a er It is, therefore, equally the interest of the 
in tronk lines rs erp companies, and of the public, that these 
t is dificult. should be completed with the least possible delay. 
nports Neult to conceive how any person acquainted with the 
ke ds proposed extension railway, as regards the other 
ley J m course of construction, could seriously recommend 


The j ; 
‘tee — of the two lines which will be connected by the 
“nsion, will be best estimated by a reference to the map ; 





but the geography of Northern India is of so simple a character, t 
its main features may be readily presented to the mind. The Hima 
layan chain and its continuations form a sort of ring-fence, which 
separates India from the rest of Asia. Close “under the southern 
slopes of this external range of mountains there lies a great alluvial 
valley, of which the eastern portion is occupied by the Ganges, and 
the western by the Indus and its great tributaries the rivers of the 
Punjab. This valley is bordered on the south by deserts and moun- 
tains, and has therefore only two easy and natural outlets ; the one the 
mouth of the Indus, the other the mouths of the Ganges. The 
development of the two divisions of this part of India has proceeded 
under very different conditions. In the easterly division, which has 
been long under British rule, the stream of trade and commerce has 
flowed freely down the Ganges, and found its natural outlet at 
Calcutta. In the westerly division, which till lately was under native 
government, the commerce, which if left to its natural course would 
have flowed down the rivers of the Punjab and the Indus to the 
port of Kurrachee, was as completely stopped as if the Solyman range 
had sent out a spur round the coast as far as the Gulf of Cutch. 
Hence it was that while Calcutta rose to be the chief seaport in 
India, Kurrachee, which ought to be to the west what Calcutta is 
to the east, consisted a few years ago of a mere collection of mud 
cabins. These two divisions will now be placed on an equality as 
regards means of communication. But as the lines in progress along 
the Ganges will only improve existing channels of commerce, while 
those in the valley of the Indus will open new ones, the chief interest 
will be attached to the latter. A combined system of railway and 
steamer has in this case been adopted. The Indus, like most other 
rivers that form deltas, and discharge their waters by several mouths, 
is ill-fitted for navigation in that part of its course lying between the 
sea and the head of the delta. But from the town of Hydrabad to 
Mooltan, a distance of 570 miles, the river is broad and deep enough 
for powerful steamers. The Scinde railway runs from the port of 
Kurrachee to a point on the Indus near Hydrabad. For the navi- 
gation of the Indus a steam fleet has been organized, consisting in all 
of about fifty vessels, of which seven are passenger steamers. At 
Mooltan, the railroad is resumed. From Mooltan the Punjab line 
will run to Lahore and Unmritsir, from which latter place the 
extension line mentioned above will go to Delhi, and meet the East 
Indian from Calcutta. These four enterprises, which together cover 
the whole line from Kurrachee to Delhi, though financially separate, 
are all managed by the same company. 


The geographical position of Scinde makes it the great thorough- 
fare between Europe and the North-west of India. The commerce of 
the Punjab, of the North-west provinces of Bengal, and even of parts 
of Affghanistan and Central Asia, finds its readiest outlet by the 
Indus at Kurrachee, which is the only good port between Bombay 
and Aden. Scinde is, therefore, the natural highway of trade between 
Europe and some of the richest provinces of India. But though the 
annexation of that country took place in 1843, the Scinde Railway 
was not commenced till 1857, being, in fact, one of the latest of the 
works now in progress. It is very much to be regretted that efforts 
were not sooner made to open up the valley of the Indus, and give 
the productions of the North of India a ready access to European 
markets. It is not difficult to give a reason for the delay. The effect 
of these lines will be to divert a portion of trade from its old chan- 
nels, and it was not to be expected that the Calcutta interest would 
be willing to raise up a formidable rival on the west coast. While the 
Indus was closed, the productions of the North-west were of neces- 
sity carried down the Ganges and shipped at Calcutta ; and troops or 
invalids going from the Punjab and the North-west provinces to 
England, had to make the same toilsome journey to Calcutta in order 
by that circuitous route to reach home. It was as if a traveller from 
Manchester to Dublin should go by railway to Hull, and thence sail 
all round the south of the island to the Irish. capital. Calcutta, 
however, profited by the arrangement. As long as the Western 
gate of India is kept shut, there must be a greater throng at the 
Eastern gate. If no vessels pass down the Indus, it follows that 
there must be a greater press of sail on the Ganges. It was 
foreseen that the gain of trade to Kurrachee and Bombay would, 
to a certain extent, prove a loss to Calcutta; and the interest 
of the latter place was used rather to thwart and impede than 
to promote the development of the railway system in the 
valley of the Indus. But although these works were com- 
menced late, they have since been prosecuted with great vigour. 
The Scinde railway was opened some time ago through its entire 
length. An instalment of the steam fleet has reached the Indus, 
and the last mail brings the intelligence of the opening of the part of 
the Punjab line between Lahore and Umritsir. Thousands of the 
natives congregate daily from distant places to see the locomotive 
come into the latter place, where the opening of the railway seems to 
have excited even greater interest than that shown in Bengal at the 
opening of the first portion of the East Indian several years ago. In 
the meantime, the effect of the partial opening of these lines is already 
felt, Invalids are now sent home by the Indus. Much of the trade 
of Central Asia is beginning to return to this ancient channel. 
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It is asserted by competent judges, that a portion of the over- 
land trade between Russia and China, which passes through Thibet, 
will be drawn down through one of the mountain passes, and that 
the goods which reached Europe through Russia will, in future, be 
shipped at Kurrachee ; and the development of a new trade will be 
more important than the diversion of the old. The diminished cost of 
transit which will result from this more direct and easy route to the 
European markets, will enable the Indian producer to meet his com- 
petitor on more equal terms. His own profits will be increased, and 
production will be thereby stimulated. It is now certain, to give a 
single instance, that the Punjab can grow large quantities of wheat 
beyond its own requirements ; but the cost of carriage to the port of 
shipment has hitherto been so great, as entirely to prohibit grain as 
an export. Since the annexation of Scinde, the trade of that pro- 
vince has enormously increased, and cheaper means of transit will 
develop this rising trade. The construction of railways in this part 
of India must be regarded as one of the most interesting of the works 
now in progress for the improvement of that country. 

Though it is manifestly the interest of the railway companies and 
of the Indian Government to carry on the construction of the main 
trunk-lines with the utmost despatch, it will remain a question how 
far the Government ought, for the future, to proceed in giving 
assistance to public companies by guaranteeing interest on the capital 
expended. So far as regards the lines already authorized such assist- 
ancé is completely justified. These lines are as necessary in a 
political as in a commercial point of view ; they are as important for 
ensuring the stability of the empire as for developing its resources. 
Private companies, as long ago as the year 1845, attempted to make 
railways in India without Government assistance, but they found it 
impossible to obtain the funds necessary to carry their schemes into 
effect. Capitalists would not advance their money on the security 
of undertakings so vast and involving so much risk. But in the 
further application of English capital in India, it will be desirable 
that whenever it is possible, such undertakings should be left entirely 
to private enterprise. 





ae 


THE MORAL OF THE EXHIBITION. 


Ir is creditable to the good sense of the public that the present Exhibition 
has occasioned infinitely less cant than the last. The patronage of popular 
commonplaces is not the least important function of constitutional govern- 
ments and their agents, and on that ground much toleration ought to be 
extended to Ministers of State who address the guests at public dinners on 
the progress of the species, and to church dignitaries, who habitually act 
upon the principle that one great use of the New Testament is to 
supply an endless store of materials for slightly acidulated compliments to 
modern civilization, and the abilities of the nineteenth century. On the 
whole, however, the public appear disposed to treat the matter in a suffi- 
ciently rational spirit, and to view the Exhibition not as a great step in 
some imaginary career of progress, but as an interesting sight, instructive to 
those who have the necessary special information and likely to produce con- 
siderable scientific and mercantile advantages. That it is entitled to this 
position must be admitted by the most cynical. That no higher position is 
now claimed for it is a subject of legitimate gratification. The contrast 
between the present state of public feeling on the subject and that which 
existed eleven years ago deserves consideration whilst it is forcibly brought 
under our attention. 

A history of popular commonplaces would be a most valuable contribution 
to our knowledge. Few things would be more interesting than to know 
what were the dreams, and what was the ideal which the Tartars had 
before them when they followed Tamerlane to the conquest of the world, 
—what was in the mind of the Mahometans when they carried the Koran 
to India in the East and to Spain in the West,—what was the spell 
which enabled Peter the Hermit and St. Bernard to pour the population of 
Europe into Asia,—what notions the Reformers had as to the change which 
they were introducing into the life of Europe,—and what was the real 
character of the strange fury which possessed the French in the early stages 
of the Revolution. If, as we all believe, human nature is substantially the 
same at different periods, we may be sure that some sort of vision was before 
the eyes of the conspicuous actors in these and other great crises in human 
history. They were feeling after something which they conceived and 
expressed imperfectly, and which they could realize only in part, and both 
their ardour and their failure are to be attributed principally to the fact 
that they took little or no account of any other objects than their own, or of 
any other elements in human nature than those to which they specially 
appealed. Few things are more affecting than the indistinct glimpses which 
history affords us of these dead passions. A few commonplace phrases, a 
few stiff histories are the only records of thoughts and feelings which once 
gave the world its colour, and life its meaning in the eyes of hundreds of 
thousands of ardent men and women. 

The only way in which we can form any kind of notion of the influence 
of such sentiments is by watching the ebb and flow of analogous sentiments 
in our own day. The change which the last eleven years have worked in 
the current language upon the arts of peace, and upon the feelings with which 
nations should regard each other, is on this account well worthy of attention. 








It is a slight, but by no means an unimportant indication of the 
direction of public feeling upon one of the most important subjects oun 
it can be directed. The inconsistency between the events of the <7 
years and the language current at the last Exhibition, is so glaring tha, fea 
difficult to understand how people could ever have persuaded themsely ae 
believe, or, at any rate, to talk and write as if they believed, that the Sh 
of science and commerce had made a considerable change in the felines 
nations towards each other, and that we might hope within a d 
time to find all the European nations living together as a unite hapyy 
family, and entertaining no other views towards each other than those 
peaceful intercourse and Christian philanthropy. Almost every af 
nation has since that time been engaged in hostilities ; at the Very momey 
when the second Exhibition is opened, the great Republic whose princi 
and whose example were supposed to be the surest of all 

me: Guarantees of 
peace, is engaged in a desperate civil war, which can hardly be expected 
to end without sowing the seeds of future dissensions, perhaps no len 
destructive than itself. England has no doubt been fortunate. Our inter) 
peace and tranquillity for the last ten years have been justly describe 
unexampled ; but, to say nothing of the Russian War and the Indian Mutiny 
we are spending 70 millions a year on warlike expenses. By the estabjis), 
ment of a Volunteer force of 150,000 men, constantly in training, we her 
leavened the whole nation with the military spirit, to an extent altogeths 
unprecedented in times of peace. There can be no doubt that we have done 
wisely in changing our tone in consideration of such facts as these, and jp 
confining ourselves to the undeniable merits of the Exhibition, instead 
becoming romantic and sentimental about patent pumps and spinning 
jennies. 

What, then, is to be said of the language which many people employed 
and some relished, eleven years ago? Was it all nonsense, simple anj 
unmitigated ? The way in which it was generally expressed was, no. dots, 
sufficiently contemptible. Unction—or, to use the English equivalent, greas. 
ness—can hardly ever be an improvement, whatever be the subject in hand 
Religion is so deeply rooted in human nature, that it can sustain a good ded 
of grease without losing its efficacy. Philanthropy, if genuine, has perhaps 
conventional right to a certain quantity ; but a man who melts into tende- 
ness at the prospect of the advantages which will accrue to the human ne 
from the extension of his own trade, is barely tolerable. “ Blessed be the ta 
per cent.” is one of the most singular new versions which modern taste hu 
supplied. The manner, however, was not the only noticeable part about the 
commercial Te Dewms which at present are happily sung in a minor key. 
They were undoubtedly sincere in many cases to a very great degree, ani 
they were not only sincere, but also, in a certain way, true. These song 
of triumph were founded on fact ; and if those who sang them had e- 
pressed their meaning with an appropriate absence of enthusiasm, it would 
probably have turned out to be inoffensive enough. Notwithstanding the 
numerous wars which have occurred within the last seventy years, and not 
withstanding the unexpected crop of them which has been produced in the 
course of the last ten years, no rational observer can deny, either that was 
are likely to be less and less frequent, or that the increase of wealth ad 
commerce is one of the principal causes by which that tendency is increase 
A certain number of quarrels remain to be fought out, but the sources of 
most of the wars which have occurred in European history, are nearly dri 
up. It is possible, no doubt, that Russia, in the course of time, might 
resume its schemes of conquest. Circumstances might enable the French 
make a bold throw for the frontier of the Rhine, or even for the annexstia 
of Belgium or Switzerland. There is something like a certainty that the 
peace of Villafranca was not a final settlement, and it may be feared ths 
the United States will, at some time or other, force us into a quarrel. Uy 
the other hand, it is inconceivable that we should ever have another ward 
religion ; the part which individual ambition can play in politic ® 
large scale, for evil or for good, is narrower than it used to be ; and there 
be no doubt that almost all the problems which contemporary polities presel 
are of the sort which diplomacy is intended, and is competent, to settle. 4! 
the same time all the great modern scientific inventions have the strong 
possible tendency to increase the intercourse of nations, to make thes 
depend upon each other, and to increase their power of mutual injury 

This being undoubtedly true on the large scale, and as true now ~~ 
eleven years ago, why should we object to and discontinue the ann 
which were then so fashionable? The true answer is, that exultation " 
great social and political changes is possible only to those who take Jor 
and narrow view of things. The anticipations of a fraternal and philas 
millennium, which it is to be hoped are going out of fashion, #7 
excusable on the ground that they express nothing more than the 1 
exaggerations and exuberant self-confidence of classes which, acc? ” 
their own view, are just beginning to have justice done to their imp" oid 
after ages of neglect. Commercial enterprise, mechanical skill, ‘ar 
science in all its shapes, are in the heyday and pride of their ae 
not unnatural that those who profess them should think that they . a¥ 
to substitute a new world for the old one, which was laboriously bu wo? 
other hands, under influences of which they know little ; hay h part 
wonder that they fall down and worship the machines which br - 
up with that freshness which belongs to all religions in their ! pay 
though intelligible, such raptures should be brought to an end “i k Ps 
be. The temper in which many persons in the present day 1° 
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, world from which commerce has banished war, is just as romantic as the 
‘ + in which the Crusaders looked forward to the rescue of the holy 
alchre from the Saracens. Perhaps the attainment of either wish would 
pt an equal disproportion between the pleasure of anticipation and the 
Jeasure of possession. ra 
It is by no means necessary to this view, to contend that the casual 
sdvantages of war afford any adequate compensation for its evils. The very 
atmost that war can ever do, is to make virtues conspicuous which it did not 
ause, The courage and policy displayed in the Crimea and in the Indian 
Mutiny were the product not of war, but of peace ; and if the opportunity 
of displaying them on 80 magnificent a theatre had never arisen, they would 
have been as real, and perhaps not less useful, than they actually were. The 
tath is that sentiment, romance, exultation, and the like, are altogether out 
of place when they are called out by such large events as the gradual changes 
duced by the growth of national wealth. To exult over a victory, or to be 
moved to tenderness or affection by some personal event, such as a birth, death, 
or marriage, is natural and proper, because in such cases a benefit or a misfor- 
tune, of which it is easy to form some sort of estimate, accrues to persons in 
yhom we are directly interested ; but the prospect of entering on a state of 
ciety in which there will be no war, is quite another matter. In the first place, 
t must always be matter of mere speculation whether or not the fact is so. In 
the next place, if it is so, the question still remains what such a state of society 
| would be like, and whether it would be a much better one than that in which 
: we have hitherto lived? The history of the world presents several periods of 
profound peace, which are not generally remembered as peculiarly happy: 
From the Christian era till the fifth century after Christ, Spain enjoyed 
: almost uninterrupted peace, and the same was true for a considerable period 
of many of the other provinces of the Roman Empire ; yet this is not the 











; part of the history of the world in which any one would place the Golden 
d Age. In China, about a third of the human race have led from time imme- 
4 morial a life which has been for the most part peaceful enough, and which has 
, been only occasionally interrupted by Tartar invasions, or by internal rebel- 
a lions, like that of the Taepings ; yet we do not envy China. In these islands 
a there is a population of perhaps 30,000,000. During the last ten years we 
é have been directly engaged in two great wars, and what proportion of the 
¥ population can point to any tangible suffering which both, or either, have 
oa inflicted on them? A little more income-tax in the case of the rich, an 
7 increased difficulty for a certain time in earning a living, in the case of 
ri the poor, have made up the sum total of the evil which those wars 
- have inflicted on the great bulk of the population—on all. except the few 
ts whose friends or relations were engaged in them. If those wars had not 
Ke occurred, would the national happiness have been perceptibly diminished or 
= increased ? . 

sl The objects for which we live, and the degree in’ which we attain 
se them, are limited by conditions which it is impossible to modify to 
h any considerable extent. If medical science were strained to the utmost, 
‘ and were successful beyond the highest dreams of the most enthusi- 
po astic physician, it would not greatly raise the average life of men. If 
wil people made the pursuit of long life a serious business, it would still be true 
ul that few would complete their seventieth year. Here is one limit by which 
a progress and civilization will always be foiled. Let them brag and triumph 
sid as they will, a third of those who go to one Exhibition will never see 
sigh another. Death suggests a limit to our success which it does not impose. Of 
hw the race to which we belong what proportion in the million is it of which any 
ation one can form a reasonable conjecture why they should ever have been made 
+ te at all?’ Misery would still remain even if wars were to be unknown 
‘" and goods were to become cheap ; and if in some far distant millennium 
6 mankind got rid of misery, vice and folly, unrestrained by their natural 
oud “ancions, would present a spectacle less piteous but more disgusting. Some 
n th poor may be required for introducing commonplaces which should be 
- i a to every rational creature, and if so it is to be found in the fact 
o hep “4 re convention, in virtue of which people may allow each other to 
i wm i trifles, is constantly violated. Alleviations may be lawfully 
ong “wa “ig re as they are not converted into trophies by weakness or self- 
he ee a reasonable man, under sentence of death, would be grateful 
| tied t, a he might receive, but it would be weakness if he 
ie hiadad orget his position in their enjoyment, and madness if he suc- 
ratio 
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pst = THE SEA FORTS AT SPITHEAD. 

throm “8 Morton Peto is opposed to fixed forts : more especially is he opposed 


to the f, - = . — . 
of bi; rts at Spithead. “TI will not anticipate,” he says, in a letter to one 
ig Constituents, 


of the Defence C' published by a daily contemporary, “the Third Report 
OPheee any ex AE Let it be what it may, I shall continue to 
Properly le iture on fixed forts. Sir Morton Peto considers that, 
gun at Shoebu, od, the late experiments with Sir William Armstrong’s great 
tis his Slade Sea afford additional arguments against fixed fortifications, 
ttery of such 4 t forts must be of vast strength indeed to withstand the 
ee Necessari) 1 nance. One would have thought that floating batteries 
ted forts are é ess strong than fixed ones ; but, says he, , great guns in 

t monster 6, no avail against ships in motion.” He thinks, moreover, 
ition.” “* guns may be used in floating batteries, and that with “ unerring 
We 
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‘Ave no sympathy with his tone, and less with his views on the 
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subject. It is unfortunate that, abandoning virtually his position as a 
practical man, he should take up a theory and dogmatise over it in this way. 
If the recently-invented 300-pounder is formidable even to iron forts, it 
must certainly be more formidable to iron ships. No wise man, indeed, will 
lay down the law about iron forts, There are none such yet in existence, and 
no doubt the practical difficulties in the way of making iron forts impene- 
trable will be very great. At the same time there is little question but that 
they can be made stronger than ships ; nor need they present a larger surface 
for attack. As for the supposition that the ship will always hit the fort, and 
the fort strike the ship only by “an accident,” it is to be observed that the 
mobility of the ship is at least as much against its own accuracy as in 
favour of its immunity from fire. The liability, indeed, to error while firing 
at a moveable target is nothing as compared with the liability to error when 
firing from an unstable platform. In one case the error itself serves as a 
guide to the gunner ; in the other it is magnified in a startling geometrical 
ratio at every yard of the shot’s progress from the muzzle. The sea, however 


| quiet and calm, never can be motionless. There is always sufficient move- 


ment on it to disturb, more or less, the scientific aim of rifled ordnance- 
Fixed forts, however, possess perfect steadiness of platform ; they are inde- 
pendent of the weather, be it rough or smooth; and their occupants may 
well know, by private marks or buoys, the exact range of every spot within 
reach of their artillery. In any case there can be no true reciprocity in the 
fight between a fortification and a floating battery, for even supposing that 
they were capable of inflicting the same amount of damage on each other, 
the result of an equal fight would be, that while a gun or two of the fort had 
been silenced, the ship would have gone down. 

We are reasoning, however, on Sir Morton Peto’s assumption that floating 
batteries and fixed forts will alike carry monster ordnance. Whatever the 
size of the guns carried on board ship may be, it is certain that the true 
monster cannon of the day will be used in forts alone. It is abundantly 
clear that we have by no means reached the limit in artillery. The intro- 
duction of the built-up principle of construction has extended the capabilities 
of ordnance almost indefinitely, and the competition between arms and 
armour is so severe, that without a doubt pieces of ordnance will progress to 
unheard-of dimensions within the next few years. A very large and very 


| costly vessel will carry a 300-pounder or 400-pounder gun, but no vessel as 


yet has been devised which could mount and protect a 1,000-pounder. 
Monster guns will introduce a new system of mechanical appliances. They 
must be worked by machinery. Even their projectiles will have to be lifted 
mechanically, and the ammunition will occupy great space. All this will 
demand not only an enormous quantity of room, but also a very steady and 
firm foundation. Machinery that might be employed with ease in large fixed 
forts, could not be either applied or worked without very great difficulty on 
board ship, where the space is restricted and the movement continual. Forts 
will therefore possess the superiority in offence as well as in defence. 


Sir Morton Peto’s final objection to fixed forts is their cost. We are 
astonished to meet with such an argument in the mouth of a gentleman who 
advocates floating batteries armed with monster guns. Ships are nothing 
more than forts, which, unfortunately, must be built so as to float, and have 
to be provided, at great cost, with the means of moving about. Up to the 
present moment, also, it appears that ships have to be constructed partly of 
perishable material. They require a wooden backing behind their iron 
plates, in order to obtain the necessary strength without overloading the 
vessel. Forts are unaffected by the weight of their armour, and will be made 
of solid and imperishable iron. It may be said that the saving is in the 
reduction of the number of batteries necessary for the defence of our shores. 
No one supposes, however, that forts are to be put everywhere, or that they 
are to be used to the exclusion of ships. Fixed forts and floating batteries 
should be combined for all general purposes of defence. The - objection, 
indeed, in this instance, is to the cost of the Spithead forts in particular, 
any further expenditure on which Sir Morton Peto will “ most certainly 
continue to oppose with the utmost determination.” The real question at 
issue is, whether the Spithead forts shall be continued, or shall be given up. 


Arguments in favour of fixed forts generally have great weight, but when 
applied to the forts at Spithead they seem unanswerable. The Spithead forti- 
fications are so placed as, in the opinion of almost all authorities, to inclose 
the whole area from which a naval attack on Portsmouth would be possible. 
If acircle be drawn round each of the forts at a distance from it of 2,200 yards, 
every portion of this area of attack will fall within one or more of the circles. 
The forts, therefore, need only an effective range for their heaviest guns of 
2,200 yards a-piece to enable them to demolish any ship that should attempt 
to bombard the arsenal. In defending rivers, it is conceivable that ships might 
be occasionally of more use than forts. In such cases the forts guard only the 
entrance or a particular point of the river, and if an enemy ran the gauntlet 
of their fire he can pass on to do what damage he likes up the stream. There 
is, however, no analogy between river defences and the protection of Ports- 
mouth Arsenal. At Spithead the forts command the entire field of action. 
A hostile fleet might engage them from without, but then it would be far 
out of reach of the arsenal. When a ship wishes to do mischief she must 
come within the forts and, it is said, anchor there. If this be so, she will be 
no better than a fixed fort, with the addition of an unfortunate liability to 
sink. Still, it might perhaps be possible for her, instead of anchoring, to 
steam round and round quietly amongst the sand-banks and currents without 
getting aground, and with the object of eluding the aim of the forts’ artillery. 
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She will then necessarily reduce her extreme distance of 2,200 yards from 
the nearest fort to less than one-half that range. Should there be a squadron 
of such ships within the area instead of one, they will take up more room 
and the range will be still further lessened. 

Now, there can be no doubt that by the time the Spithead forts are finished, 
guns will be ready for them capable of breeching any iron vessel within 2,000 
yards. We know that up to that distance the power of rifled projectiles 
suffers little diminution. If the 300-pounder can do all that it is said to do, 
and bear a charge of 90 1b. of powder as it did on Wednesday last, the new 
600-pounder will assuredly be sufficient for all purposes required at Spithead. 
It is not necessary that the forts should have only monster guns like these. 
A very few shots from one or two 600-pounders would break through the 
strongest armour that any conceivable ship could carry, and peel off whole 
plates from the other side. The nearest fort could then throw in shell from 
her service 100-pounders upon the unprotected flank. Nothing could live 


under such fire ; and as this is certain, the policy of continuing the forts at | 


Spithead is established. 








BIRDOFREDUM SAWIN, ESQ., ON THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 


Broap humour is the natural characteristic of a young nation and an 
unformed literature, and American shrewdness is excellent material for a 
sort of witticism, the strongest point of which is its extreme vulgarity. The 
impudent worldly wisdom of Sam Slick, and the extraordinary slang in 
which his worldly wisdom was expressed, tickled the fancy of people who 
had been accustomed on this side of the Atlantic to a semblance, at any 
rate, of modesty and reserve ; and many phrases are in common use amongst 
us at the present day which bear upon them the unmistakeable stamp of a 
Yankee origin, and which were, in all probability, originally devised in some 
New York bar under the inspiration of a “gin sling” or “fancy cocktail.” 
Some of them have-won their way to general acceptance by their vividness 
and strength, some by the comic scenes which they suggest, others by con- 
veniently summing up, in a single phrase, ideas which could previously be 
conveyed only by a troublesome circumlocution. To be a “gone ’coon,” for 
instance, is a predicament in which men must, from time immemorial, have 
occasionally found themselves ; European English, however, had no convenient 
expression for it ; and polite society may be well content to borrow from the 
stalwart stoics of the backwoods a simile so agreeably suggestive of the 
complete hopelessness and prompt resignation which the vicissitudes of a 
sylvan existence must frequently necessitate. 

Mr. Lowell is among the most successful of those who have attempted to 
elaborate the rough fun of American life into an artistic shape, and though 
we cannot, with some of his more enthusiastic admirers, consent to regard 
him as the Swift or Moliére of his age, we think that his jokes are really 
excellent, his satire not more coarse than satire has a right to be, and his 
advice to his countrymen so sound and wise, that it might well be wished 
that the “ Biglow Papers” should be raised to the dignity of a classic, and 
henceforward form a part of the educational curriculum through which every 
well-instructed young American is expected to travel. Mr. Lowell’s muse 
keeps pace with the march of events, and his latest productions are dated 
subsequently to the encounter of Hampton Roads. He has accordingly 
much to say as to the prospects of his country, and many criticisms to pass 
on those to whose hands the helm of state is at so perilous a moment en- 
trusted. The first of his poems professes to be an account given by Mr. 
Birdofredum Sawin, an erratic but high-spirited theologian, of the change of 
views brought about in him by the pulpit eloquence of certain Southern 
divines. The story of course gives Mr. Lowell a good opportunity of 
attacking the pro-slavery arguments which the clergy of the Slave States 
have exhibited so unworthy an alacrity in producing; and of holding up 
to ridicule the loudly vaunted pretence that the Southern States were founded 
by a class of emigrants socially superior to their Northern neighbours. It 
was a woman’s hand, we are informed, that led the amorous Mr. Sawin to his 
present views ; and a Southern beauty whose fascinations induced him to 
renounce the commonplaces of freedom and the vulgarity of commercial 
existence. The North, he says, may suit the matrimonial projects of inferior 
natures, but the South is the real El Dorado of an adventurous wooer. 


** Down here, I've found out 
The true fus’ fam'ly A 1 = : here’s how it came about. 
When I fus’ sot up with Miss 8.—sez she to me, sez she,— 
Without you git religion, Sir, the thing can't niver be,— 
Nut but wut I respeck, sez she, your intellectle part, 
But you wu'nt noways du for me athout s change o’ hart,” 


Mr. Sawin accordingly deserted his accustomed pew, and determined upon 
a more enlightened creed :— 


‘* * How shell I get it, ma'am ?’ sez I. ‘ Attend the next camp meetin’,’ 
Says she, ‘An’ it ‘ll come to ye es cheap ez onbleached sheetin’.’”’ 


The camp meeting was duly attended, and a preacher of sufficient ardour 


was fortunately forthcoming :— 


‘* He did’n put no weaknin’ in, but gin it tu us hot, 
*Zef he aad Satan ’d bin two bulls in one five-acre lot.” 


The preacher's philosophy had the merit of being completely intelligible. 
* All things,” he said, 


** Wuz gin to man for's use, for’s service, an’ delight, 
An’ don’t the Greek and Hebrew words that mean s man mean white ? 
Ain't it belittlin’ the Good Book in all its broades’ features, 
To think *t wuz wrote for black and brown and “iasses coloured creatures, 
Thet could’n read it, ef they would, nor ain't by lor allowed to, 
Bat ough’ to take what we think suits their natures, and be proud to.” 





a ? 


Nature, continued the orator, had the same benevolent end jp 3. 
in appointing hard work for the nigger, and dignified repose for then? 
man ; and the aptitude of the latter for slave institutions is q ae 
argument of the inherent propriety of the arrangement :— Dcing 


** We took to ’em ez nat’ral ez a barn owl does to mice, 
An hed our hull time on our hands to keep us out 0’ vice,” 


Conviction slow, but irresistible, stole over the excited neophyte's unj, 
standing. The congregation began to tremble, to scream, and to bee t. 
and Mr. Birdofredum Sawin screamed and revolved with all the chow.’ 
zeal of recent enlightenment. The inexorable Miss 8. beheld and applauded 
and the fortunate lover, having ascertained the essential morality of a 
was forthwith initiated into the sublimer mystery of aristocratic instity;),."’ 
Miss S., in the paternal line, was sprung from an illustrious stock :— 2 


es her maiden name wuz Higgs o’ the fus fam’ly here 
On her ma’s side all Juggernot, on pa’s all cavileer,” , 


and naturally infected her admirer with the prejudices which noble bin, ; 
calculated to engender. Mr. Sawin devoted himself forthwith to the ends 
of the Peerage, resolved upon resuscitating a chivalrous epoch, and finally 
discarded the vulgar connections and servile sentiments of Northern socjet, 
A high-minded Southerner, he determines, A 


** Can’t masure votes with folks thet git their livins from their farms, 
An prob'ly think thet laws ez good as havin’ coats of arms,” 


The difference of origin, he soon convinced himself, is the true explany. 
tion of the position of the several parties in the present controversy ;— 


** Admittin’ we wuz natr’lly right, an yu wuz nat’rally wrong, 
Coz yu wuz lab’rin’ folk, an we wuz wot they call bong-tong,” 


Armed with this excellent theory, Mr. Sawin” goes_on triumphantly to «. 
plain some of the merits of the régime at present in force among the prisi- 
leged participators of Southern independence. He expatiates especially upon 
the latest phase of literary emancipation :— 


“ Our genes don’t purtend to — on’y wut Guv’ment choose, 
An’ thet insures us all to git the very best o’ noose : 
Jeff hez it of all sorts an’ kines, an’ sarves it out ez wanted, 
So ’s ’t every man gits wut he likes an’ nobody ain’t scanted ; 
Sometimes it’s vict’ries (they re "bout all ther’ is that’s cheap down here) 
Sometimes it ’s France an’ England on the jump to interfere, 
Fact is, the less the ae le know o’ wut there is a doin’, 
The hendier ’tis for Guv’ment, sence it henders trouble brewin’,” 


Mr. Sawin goes on to shew how this principle is applicable to every social 
circumstance, and how it sheds a sort of halo on the least promising cond 
tions of society :— 


‘¢ Ef I hev scrip thet wun’t go off no more ’n a Belgin rifle, 
An’ read thet it ’s at par on ‘Change, it makes me feel deli’ fle ; 
It’s cheerin’, tu, where every man mus’ fortify his bed, 
To hear thet Freedom ’s the one thing our darkies mos'ly dread. 
Ain’t it ez good ez nuts, when salt is sellin’ by the ounce 
For its own weight in Treash’ Firemen (ef bought in small amounts), 
When even whiskey ’s gittin’ skurce, an’ sugar can’t be found, 
To know thet all the ellerments o’ luxury abound ? 
An’ don’t it glorify sal’-pork, to come to understand 
It’s wut the Richmon’ editors call fatness o’ the land ? 
Nex’ thing to knowin’ you're well off is nut to know when y’ ain't ; 
An’ ef Jeff says all's goin’ wal, who ’ll ventur’ t’ say it ain’t? 


The Southern Congress has, on this same principle, been deprived of the 
power of being troublesomely loquacious, and Mr. Sawin exultingly describe 
the dignified but unimportant functions to which it is restricted. Its men 
bers are allowed to talk, to intrigue, to approve or condemn, but they do i 
with closed doors, and the governors and generals can afford to treat the 
deliberations with contempt :— 


‘* They taste the sweets o’ public life, an’ plan their little jobs, 
An’ suck the Treash’ry (no gret harm, for it ’s ez dry as cobs), 
An’ go thru all the motions jest ez safe es in a prison, 

An’ hey their business to themselves, while Buregard hez hisn ;” 


and the one view, in which all administrations alike concur, is summed 0p 
with a conciseness and emphasis too often found wanting in official swe 
ments :— 





** No metter wut the guv’ment is, ez nigh ez I can hit it, 
A lickin’ ’s constitooshunal, pervidin’ We don’t git it.” 


Such being the principles of the Southern Congress, we are presented 2 
a subsequent paper with the message supposed to be delivered by t 
President in secret session, and embodying the policy which he is ambit* 
to carry out. He begins, as a wise speaker should, in a tone of encoungt 
ment. Much, he says, has been already gained— 


‘* We ’ve all o’ the ellerments, this very hour, 
Thet make up a fus’-class, self-governin’ power : 
We've a war, an’ a debt, an’ a flag; an’ ef this 
Ain’t to be inderpendunt, why, wut on airth is ? 
An’ nothin’ now henders our takin’ our station 
Ez the freest, enlightenedest, civerlize 1 nation, 
Built up on our bran’-new politickle thesis 
Thet a Gov’ment’s fust right is to tumble to pieces,— 
I say nothin’ henders our takin’ our place 
Ez the very fus’-best o’ the whole human race.” 


This cheerful picture has, however, it must be owned, a darker side :— 


“‘ Ther’ ’s no use denyin’ 
We ’re clean out o’ money, an’ ’most out o” lyin’,— 
Two things a young nation can’t mennage without, 
Ef she wants to look wal at her fust comin’ out ; 
For the fust eee physickle strength, while the second 
Gives a morril edvantage thet ’s hard to be reckoned.” 


The President accordingly proceeds to suggest various financial expi® 
by which so, grave a crisis may properly be met, and he ends by no 
luting the military triumphs which render those expedients so P™** 
necessity. The course of the war, he is obliged to admit, has not 
even at its brightest points, all that might have been wished. 


*¢ For all our Thermopperlies (an’ it ’s a marcy 
We hain’t hed no more) hev ben clean vicy-varsy, 
An’ wut Spartans wuz lef’ when the battle wuz done 
Wuz them thet wuz too unambitious to run,” 
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President's tone 18, however, heroically resolute and hopeful, and he 
a measure at which the patriotism of his audience must at once 


The 
Let us, he exclaims, look about— 





proposes ‘ 
sve taken fire. 
«« For some kin’ o” way to slip our necks out : 
Le’ ’s vote our las’ dollor, ef one can be found, 
(An’, at any rate, votin’ it hez a good sound) ,— 
Le’ ’s swear thet to arms all our people is flyin’, ’ 
(The critters can’t read, an’ wun’t know how we ’re lyin’,)— 
Thet Toombs is advancin’ to sack Cincinnater, 
With a rovin’ commission to pillage an’ slarter,— 
Thet we've throwed to the winds all regard for wut ’s lawfle, 
An’ gone in for sunthin’ promiscu’sly awfle.” 
4t this stage of the proceedings the curtain drops, and the President and 
bi hearers are veiled from us 1n an imposing obscurity. What the “sun’thin 
ssmiscu'sly awfle” was, how far it was carried out, and what were its ulti- 
romi> oe ° . 
ae results, we trust that Mr. Lowell will before long inform us. Mean- 
mate ress P ° ° ° 
vile we owe him our best thanks for a capital satire, and we heartily wish 
Wiu - 
,+ the angry combatants, both of the North and the South, could be 
that “we thes , 
--toted with a little of the good sense, justice, and moderation that peep 


out amid the extravagant comicalities of this amusing performance. 








THE WEST INDIES. 


Or all the various regions that compose the British empire, none 

; perhaps engage the interest of the imperial race at home less than 
their colonies in the West Indies. We feel little or no shame in con- 

» that our notions respecting the relative situation of Jamaica and 


focein 

shadow are of the haziest kind. Indeed, it is not many years since, even 
\ , Secretary of State spoke of Demerara as an island ; and the same delusion 
i ‘s often betrayed in perfect innocence by persons of more than ordinary 
a ‘formation. The truth is that we are not very proud of our colonies in that 


quarter of the globe. The history of our dominion there has had but few 
passages on Which the pride of patriotism can dwell with unalloyed com- 
placency. The exploits by which these territories were added to our empire, 
have furnished bright pages to our military and naval annals; and the 
Emancipation Act stands for all time a noble monument of national morality, 
but our pride in it is chequered with misgivings, and a wistful regret for the 
yealth and prosperity on the ruins of which it was reared. Associations of 
poverty and decay cling closely to the West Indies. They are as a house 
the glory of which has departed ; but the ruin that comes of altering duties 
on sugar is a prosaic and unpicturesque form of ruin. So we turn our eyes 
in another direction, and the less that is said about it the better. And when 
we do think of our countrymen in the broken-down sugar colonies, we com- 
passionate them. We pity them that their lot has been cast in places where 
the beauty of scenery and the fertility of the soil are but poor compensation 
for all the perils that harass life,—where, in the twinkling of an eye, a whole 
town is shot into its harbour by an earthquake, and ships thenceforth sail 
vet the church-steeple, till their turn comes of being whirled into space by 
a hurricane,—where pestilence walks abroad night and day, and the same 
sun that awakens a household in the enjoyment of as much health as is com- 
patible with such conditions of existence, at its setting leaves them all cold 
in their graves. Nor are we disposed to be harsh in our judgment, if 
uhappy exiles, whose lives hang by a thread, seek to forget, in loud and 
bitter complaints of their wrongs, and in endless potations of brandy-and- 
ater, the inevitable hour when those who have survived all other chances 
all be removed by the yellow fever to some land where they are, at 

ast, believed to hope that “niggers” good or bad do not go. 
From time to time, however, it happens that a mission, religious or secular, 
ondemns a stranger fresh from home to temporary banishment in these 
‘mal regions, where all save the spirit of man is inhospitable. He lives to 
the tale of what he has seen and heard ; and, encouraged by the con- 
itulations of his friends at his unexpected return, gives to the world the 
tperiences of six months or a year in the West Indies. Mr. Trollope’s 
lusing book, “The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” is probably fresh 
bthe memory of many of our readers. Much of the ground over which he 
ent has recently been trod by another and very different traveller—Mr. 
‘nderhill, an agent of the Baptist Missionary Society,—who has published 
» own account of the same group of colonies. The two accounts, taken 
scher, give a tolerably complete picture of life in the West Indies. What 
“omitted by Mr. Troilope has been in the main supplied by Mr. Underhill ; 
» We style of the one work is pretty much all that the other was not. 
% Trollope’s book was humorous and lively. Mr. Underhill’s book, though 
any solid merits, is neither humorous nor lively. In respect of the 
: ‘stances of their missions, their habits of thought, their points of view, 
.. “may add, their religious opinions, the two writers seem to stand as 
“asunder as the poles, Mr. Trollope travelled en gargon, was the guest 
end of the white officials and planters, saw things very much from 
— int of view, and (as he candidly owned) hates a Baptist like poison. 
“reas Mr, Underhill had throughout his travels “‘a constant associate ” in 
a on of ‘ my dear Mrs. Underhill,” lived and moved chiefly among the 
. “ > pastors and their black and coloured flocks, collected their 

he Taner is . Baptist missionary. 

, atadaaen ‘ a was undertaken at the request of the treasurer 
rly to Senclien « Baptist Missionary Society. Its object wes pri- 
thes chia. net e the religious condition of the numerous Baptist 
: ve been formed in the islands of the West, especially 
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as that condition has been affected by the Act of Emancipation.” And 
he adds that he “cannot doubt that the evidence here collected will 
satisfy both the friends of Christian missions and the philanthropist, 
that their efforts have not been made in vain; that the creoles of 
the West are not deserving of the reproaches which have been of late 
so freely cast upon their character, as wanting in industry and intelligence.” 
It would be too much to expect that this gentleman’s estimate of men 
and things should take no tinge from the peculiar tenets and discipline 
of the sect to which he belongs ; but, to do him justice, there is conclusive 
evidence of a wish to be fair, of readiness to listen to both sides of a vexed 
question, and of a genuine desire to discover what real progress, moral and 
intellectual, has been made by the negroes since their emancipation. He 
alludes more than once to a very prevalent conviction among the planters, 
that Baptist ministers have often been the active cause of discontent and 
disaffection among the labouring classes in the West Indies. The feud 
between the planters and Dissenting ministers is one of long standing. To 
the latter belongs the honour of having striven to Christianize the slaves at 
a time when the Church of England, listless and supine, made no effort to 
raise them from the depths of degradation in which it suited the policy and 
the passions of the masters to keep them; but the missionary zeal of Dis- 
senters awoke the suspicions and the hatred of the planters, who saw in their 
labours the “thin end of a wedge” that would broaden into emancipation. 
And for a while the cause of the Dissenters wore the dignity and the glory 
which persecution alone can give. With the connivance, if not the express 
approval of magistrates, who were also planters, their chapels were razed to the 
ground, their ministers ill-treated and driven away, the slaves among them 
cruelly punished, and their congregations compelled to meet for prayer by 
night in deep ravines and secret caves. From such an honourable source 
may flow much of the popularity of Dissent among the lower orders ; but, 
unless the Baptist ministers and their brethren of the London Missionary 
Society are very much belied, that same dependence on the voluntary con- 
tributions of their followers, which Mr. Underhill vaunts as the best incen- 
tive and the surest pledge of zeal, has too often led them to pander to all 
that is vain, jealous, and restless in the nature of their black sheep. 
It has too often made of them journalists and political intriguers, 
who have not scrupled, for private ends, to set race against race; and 
this is what the planters mean when they use strong language about the 
Baptists. 

Jamaica, of all the islands in the globe, with the single exception, 
perhaps, of Java, has the richest gifts of nature; and, of all without 
exception, it now exhibits the saddest spectacle of ruin and departed 
splendour. Half the sugar estates, and more than half the coffee plantations 
in the island, it is said, are abandoned and “ ruinate.” But such as the 
colony now is, it is, on the whole, the best field for noting’the moral condition 
and tendencies of the emancipated slave; and the events that are passing 
on the other side of the Atlantic make the moment opportune for taking 
stock of our own “chattels.” Behind the golden hopes of conquest and a 
restored Union, the “ everlasting nigger” looms very black in the vision of 
the Northerners. We paid twenty millions sterling to emancipate half a 
million of slaves ; and that, perhaps, is the least part of what they have cost 
us. But the Federal Government stands pledged, if successful in the present 
war, somehow to emancipate more than four million slaves. And what then ? 
Rather than endure their hated presence within the pale of the Union, the 
costliest schemes of expulsion and colonization are regarded with favour in 
the Free States. The intense antipathy to colour in those States is matter 
of universal notoriety. Here in England, where we pass a few negroes in 
the street, or are occasionally told to admire a black lion at a conversazione, 
we denounce this antipathy with all our eloquence as irrational, illiberal, and 
unchristian. So it is, no doubt; but, unhappily, wherever the white races 
have lived side by side with the black and coloured, this feeling has always 
shown itself; nor are there any symptoms of its decline in the communities 
where it exists. And it is uniformly most intense where the black and 
coloured are seen in a state of freedom ; and this may be owing to the fact 
that “ your Sybarite negro,” as Mr. Trollope remarked, “ when closely looked 
at, is not a pleasing object. Distance may doubtless lend enchantment to 
the view.” Seen, indeen, through this rosy medium, he is still the 
darling of the Anti-Slavery Society. It is in his behalf that they have 
persistently opposed every effort of the planter to supply the crying want of 
labour by immigration from India and China. Most manfully has the Society 
fought what is now, we trust, the finally vanquished cause of protection to 
native sloth and idleness. 

Knowing for whose especial information Mr. Underhill’s tour was under- 
taken, we were quite prepared to find in his notes of travel a rich collection 
of conversions and other spiritual experiences which Christian negroes are 
ever ready to pour into sympathetic ears. Their groans at the recollection of 
the fallen state in which they once lay, the ejaculations of comfort which 
their regenerate condition draws from them, and their Jeremiads over “ back- 
sliders,” are faithfully recorded as evidence of the awakening of a true 
spiritual life among them. We sincerely hope that these edifying utterances 
are all that Mr. Underhill takes them to be; but unluckily we know that 
the negroes are adepts in learning the use of Scripture language without 
being penetrated with its spirit in practice. It is their evil habit to be 
always handling sacred things with unhesitating freedom. One of Mr. 
Underhill’s flock in the Bahamas said a truer thing than he meant when he 
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exclaimed, “It is our only amusement to sing and pray.” And with this 
frame of mind one of their favourite “anthems” exactly chimes :— 


*« T'll kneel down here, and I'll kneel down there, 
And I kneel down a little 'most everywhere.” 


But it is not in secret and behind a closed door that they care to kneel. A 


Tartuffe is not a very rare phenomenon in any Christian land ; but the white | 


Tartuffe knows that it is vain to attempt the part without throwing a veil 
over all that is not moral and sanctimonious. The black Tartuffe, to judge 
from his acts, sees no necessity for anything of the kind. To know no studies 
but the Bible and the hymn-book—to quote texts on all conceivable occa- 
sions—to be unfailing in attendance at church ; when at church to repeat the 
responses loudly and sing with discordant energy—to lose no opportunity of 
taking the sacrament, and make the blandest bows to the clergyman on 


receiving the bread and wine, and at the same time to be living in open adul- | 
tery with three or four women, seems to him to be the most natural thing | 


in the world. With all this, their fear of death is extreme ; and suicide 
is not recognized by them, as by Coolies and Chinese, to be the simplest 
method of spiting a neighbour, or recording a moral protest against him. 


The King of Terrors, has, however, his fascinations ; for, to get drunk at a 


wake, and tben attend the funeral in a decorous suit of black cloth anda 
white neckcloth, with a countenance of unfathomable woe, is to negroes the 
most perfect union of sublunary delights. They are too superstitious in the 
extreme : the dread of “Jumbies” or ghosts, and the belief in incantations, 
are widely spread and deeply rooted among them; and they are subject, as 
Mr. Underhill tells us, to constant relapses into Obeahism. At the best it 
is, we fear, but a thin partition which separates their “revivals” from the 
wild and hideous vagaries of Obeahism. 

There is not space to give the social and economical statistics which 
Mr. Underhill has collected with reference to the hotly contested question 
of the negro’s industry. Jamaica, even more than the other colonies, 
rings with the mutual recriminations of planters and labourers. It is matter 
of history that many planters in Jamaica, as stupid as they were cruel, drove 
the negroes on their emancipation from the provision grounds which they 
had occupied as slaves, thinking thereby to ensure their labour ; while the 
impoverished state of the island and the prevalence of absenteeism make it 
probable that the negro’s complaints of the uncertainty of the work on the 
sugar estates, and of irregularity in payment of wages, have often been too 
well founded. If proof were needed that the negro is not different from the 
mortals of other races who prefer work to starvation, that proof is supplied 


by his condition in Barbadoes. There the density of population and the | 


occupation of every inch of ground force the alternative upon him, and he 
goes to his work with the regularity of an English labourer. But Barbadoes 
alone of the West Indian colonies is thickly populated. In Trinidad, 
Jamaica, and Guinea, tracts of land, mountain pastures, savannas, or “bush,” 
extend for miles and miles unoccupied and unowned ; and it is the growing 
habit of the negroes to retire to these waste but fertile districts and become 
squatters. Sufficient space for a provision ground is soon cleared and planted 
with the edible products which Nature scatters with a lavish hand in the 
tropics ; and such is the richness of the soil that more than enough for 
subsistence is readily yielded to the smallest amount of labour. But the 
attractions of living in independence, and the facility with which this inde- 
pendence is secured, are fraught with danger to the future of the race. 
Generation succeeds generation, and no habit of industry ts acquired ; and 
what is even worse, the gradual migration removes the negro to places where 
civilization with difficulty followshim. He wanders beyond the reach of education 
and religion. He loses all taste for the comforts and luxuries of civilized life, 
and his mind, like the abandoned estates on which he squats, “ goes back 
into bush.” He relapses into barbarism, and the little ground that has been 
hardly won is lost for ever. And to more than mental and moral improve- 
ment this squatting is injurious ; for there seems to be something in it which 
saps the springs of life itself, and checks the tide of increase. There is reason 
to believe that the squatters rapidly decline in numbers ; and it is probable 
that the paramount cause of their diminution is the frightful waste of infant 
life. There is no darker trait in the character of the negroes than the 
habitual neglect and ill-usage of their children. It is often in vain that the 
local governments establish dispensaries in their settlements, and bring 
medicines to their very doors—even then an infant is suffered to die rather 
than pay the smallest sum to save it. 

We are, indeed, slow to believe that much progress, either social, econo- 
mical, or moral, has been made by the negro since his emancipation ; 
it is only fair, therefore, to let those be heard who take a more cheering 
and hopeful view of him. With this end we make an extract from Mr. 
Underhill’s concluding chapter on the “ Queen of the Antilles.” “ Eman- 
cipation,” he says, “ has brought an amount of happiness, of improvement, 
of material wealth, and prospective elevation to the enfranchised slave, 
in which every lover of man must rejoice.” And he goes on to say :— 
“‘ Social order everywhere prevails. Breaches of the peace are rare. Crimes, 
especially in their darker and more sanguinary forms, are few. Persons 
and property are perfectly safe. The planter sleeps in security, dreads no 
insurrection, fears not the torch of the incendiary, travels day or night in 
the loneliest solitudes without anxiety or care. The people are not drunkards, 
even if they be impure ; and this sad feature in the moral life of the people 
is meeting its check in the growing respect for the marriage tie, and the 
improved life of the white community in their midst.” To this we will 








ne 


| add, in conclusion, extracts, quoted by Mr. Underhill, from a recent q 
of the present Governor of Jamaica, Captain Darling, for whose “sa 

| the-bye, some of the colonists have lately been passing fierce ce b. 

Speaking of the present state of the island, he says :— _— 


“The proportion of those who are settling themselves industrjo, ly ; 
holdings, and rapidly rising in the social scale, while commanding om Y 0 the 
| all classes of the community, and some of whom are, to a limited oan Tespece 
selves the employers of hired labour, paid for either in money or jn, j; ry. then 
happy to think, not only steadily increasing, but at the present aan » 18, ] 
more extensive than was anticipated by those who are cognizant of al da” , 

1a took 


place in this colony in the earlier days of freedom.” 

“There can be no donbt, in fact, that an independent, respectabj : 
believe, trustworthy middle-class, is rapidly forming. . . . . If the wm 
emancipation was to place the freed man in such a position that he IT { 
out his own advancement in the social scale, and prove his capacity fove Work 
_ and rational enjoyment of personal independence, secured by Gite i 
liberty, Jamaica will afford more instances, even in proportion to its aa: 
tion, of such gratifying results, than any other land in which African PODS, 
once existed.” — 

** Jamaica at this moment presents, as I believe, at once the strongest m»..». 
the complete success of the great measure of emancipation, as lates; 10f of 
capacity of the emancipated race for freedom, and the most unfortunate in... 
of a descent in the scale of agricultural and commercial! importance as 9»... 
community.” ~ ad 
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MR. BELLEW AT THE EYRE ARMS, 


We do not know whether omnibuses ever ran to Mr. Bellew ag thoy 4, 
at present to the other Great Exhibition of the day ; but we have ny jp). 
that if they did, they drove a thriving trade. Lest, however, the omnihyes 
should not come to Mahomet, Mahomet has wisely determined to oo +) 4, 
omnibuses. The reverend orator and poet who so often has lingered in 4, 
sunny East, on Wednesday evening last appears to have lingered in the distor 
North. St. John’s Wood was the scene of his missionary labours, VW; we 
sume that the Eyre Arms Assembly Rooms are not very far from the Ere 
Arms ; and a place of entertainment which borrows its name from a py! ls 





the "buses, and thither went also the Rev. Mr. Bellew. Nor did * 
without putting a proper value upon his own eloquence, if we may jyjp 


from the business-like tenour of the following advertisement, which appear 


. 


} 


in the Times of Wednesday morning, next to an announcement of an his 


pital dinner :— 

“REY. J. M. BELLEW will PREACH THIS EVENING (Weduesis\ 
April 30, at the Eyre Arms Assembly Rooms, St. John’s-wood, at 8. Tickets x 
the Rooms, and of Mr. A. Seale, and Mr. J. Fabian, Circus-road, where a plan ¢ 
the numbered and reserved seats can be seen, and places booked.” : 

A gush of modesty, perhaps, prevented the Reverend gentleman in wh 
interests the above is published, from doing more than saying, solemnly, sal 
in the name of the prophet, that he himself would preach, and that ticks 
were to be had beforehand. There is a significant omission about the pre 
of the tickets themselves. Seats, we learn, were numbered and reserved, ¢ 
places were to be had—very much as places are to be had at the Adelphi a! 
the Haymarket—by booking. Seats are not numbered for nothing. Pls 
are not usually booked—in this world at least—for nothing. If the ohjs 
of Mr. Bellew in “starring” it at St. John’s Wood had been to preach t 
Gospel freely, as the Bishop of London once did, to all the omnibus 
ductors at the Eyre Arms who chose to come and hear him, nothing um 
would have been said in these columns. There are, indeed, certain pny 
places at which religious worship should be performed, and we do not ow 
that the Eyre Arms is one. But supposing that there was real good” 
gained by converting the Eyre Arms Assembly Rooms into a tempi 


little Bethel, Mr. Bellew had a right, perhaps, to exercise his ova & 


' something became of it. We do not assert that it went into Mr. Bu 


| question, whether his apostolic efforts are to pass unnoticed. It 
| he is under the impression that it is his duty as a Christian to 


of them. But the question remains whether his tour is in 


cretion, and to act as he thought fit in majorem Det gloriam. In such a ae 
however, we shall all be of one opinion, that it was his business to thuv® 
doors open not merely to the paying public, but to the world. Had 


advertisement been explicit upon this point, it would have heen Is 


indecorous. It is certainly usual when clergymen give religious enter 
ments that they should either give them gratis, or else devote the po 
to some charitable or pious object. We are not told that either w% we 
the case on Wednesday evening. <A very strong hint is given us that _ 
Bellew does not preach for nothing, but no corresponding suggestion is 
as to what becomes of the money taken at the doors. If money ¥* ui 


own pocket, because we really do not know. The discreditable notios, * 
ever, cannot but occur to the minds of all who read the programe nt 
evening, which we infer was framed with the knowledge of the Reve® 
gentleman himself. 

Mr. Bellew having appeared at the Eyre Arms A 
already, there is every reason to believe that he may next week 
Royal Oak, and the week after pass on to the Highbury Barn _ ; 
he intends to make the circuit of the Licensed Victuallers in Lo 
St. Paul went round the churches of Asia Minor, it becomes 


ssembly Rut 
] 


4 & 
is po 
associst 
publicans as well as with sinners. We dare say that the pablia® 
capable of improvement, though we are sorry to say that we doubt 


Mr. Bellew’s conversation and life are likely to work a = ae 
e B: wee 
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_-ccionary Voyage, OF of a commercial speculation. No doubt, he draws 
ple to hear him, and the Eyre Arms reaped perhaps a rich harvest 
wr ihe yisitors to the Eyre Arms Assembly Rooms. There was, in all 
re ability, as much of a run afterwards on the landlord’s ale as there had 
Pm at eight o'clock on Mr. Bellew’s religious gingerbeer. If he likes to hire 
sn if ont at once to establishments of the kind, there is no question but 
ayo would prove an important catch. The “ Ordinary” is at three, and 
Mr >jlew at eight, and it possibly would be worth the speculator’s while to 
‘ xplain that the “ Ordinary ; in question was not another spiritual func- 
ary, but a very substantial repast. Broiled bones and “ Bass” might 
onclude an afternoon or evening so auspiciously begun, and the Reverend 
smtorwould naturally close the proceedings with prayer and a comic song. 
1 every beerhouse-keeper were like a nobleman and had his private chaplain 
. the same way, we believe it very likely would save expense in the long 
an Qne great clerical character of renown—who in this respect is Mr. 
Bellew’s antitype —is recorded to have been fond of frequenting public-houses 
for strictly spiritual purposes. His name was Stiggins, and he was director 
of the conscience of Mrs. Weller. Porson has shown how easy is an etymo- 
iogical transition even from Jeremiah King to pickled cucumber. We do 
not rightly understand the antecedents of the Reverend visitor of the Eyre 
Arms, and Stiggins, perhaps, may have been a station at which he tempo- 
nrily halted in his journey from Higgin to Bellew. 

What js astonishing in the matter, we regret to say, is not that the Rev. 
Mr. Bellew should be found preaching to “ booked” and “reserved” tickets 
at the Eyre Arms Assembly Rooms, but that an advertisement which appears 
in the Times, side by side with that which we have already reprinted, should 
still be possible. Some three months ago the Rev. Julian Young, a clergy- 
wan of irreproachable life and manners, while residing at Torquay, found 
himself prohibited one morning, by the Bishop of Exeter, from entering any 


the town, with two placards of a public nature, placed side by side. The one 
informed the passers by that the Rev. Julian Young proposed to give a 
“Penny Shakespeare Reading” in the evening to the lower classes. The 
adjacent placard contained the programme of a sermon which the Rev. Julian 
Young was to preach on an approaching Sunday in some parish church of 
the vicinity. With unfortunate and inexcusable haste, the Bishop of Exeter 
made up his mind that the two advertisements were incongruous. He for- 


forget his sacred character as to give penny Shakespearean readings. Mr. 
Young’s readings were designed for the instruction and the amusement of 
the poor. The penny he exacted from each was an unobjectionable tax, which 
was necessary to pay for the room in which the lecture was to be given. The 
Bishop, accordingly, had fallen into an act of injustice in Mr. Young’s special 
af case. But though wrong in his application of the principle, the Bishop was 
certainly right in thinking that the conduct of licensed* clergymen cannot be 
| too jealously or scrupulously watched. Clergymen must not, for the honour 
id of religion, be permitted to turn religion itself into an entertainment. Mr. 
Jellew may lawfully preach, as much as he wishes, and when he wishes. But 
ve doubt whether he may lawfully preach for money. We are quite certain 


* hat he has no business to preach at an assembly-room belonging to a tavern 
oe ‘tT money: and we are, if possible, more certain that no ecclesiastical 
J punishment can be too severe upon him if he applies money that is earned 
» his own private uses. He is,—unless the natural inference to be drawn from 
. his advertisement be incorrect,—a paid religious itinerant, which is next door 
on 0a religious mountebank, He is also,—as is clear from the very next adver- | 
e useluent,—a licensed clergyman. 
my “THE REV. J. M. BELLEW, S8.C.L., will PREACH at the Church of St. 
ad artin, Ludgate, on Sunday evening next, the 4th May, in aid of the fund for 
mo ‘Pporting a Scripture Reader in that parish.” 
7 > " bas Age continue to be both. The Bishop of London is gene- 
’ i. hy om bs the private proceedings of the clergy under his con- 
pe difienl s Ae perhaps he has carried watchfulness to an extreme. It 
a manor te — that he would tolerate such & gross indecorum as the 
. ‘tiene = a to interfere, or if his attention had been specially 
\ a aa “i We are not desirous of running down any popular 
- they mince _ men are often unwise, and bring discredit on the 
is aw Rea by Geir injudicious conduct, If all that Mr. Bellew has 
“i Wiehe, Spe seca spot to preach in, let him be lightly dealt with. 
7 ar, he has done more, and much more than this, decency and jus- 


€ require th- . - , 

+ rt, re that notice should be taken of his vagaries. The tap-room style of 

if 4CRing ‘ . . ° . . 

- 7 And be useful in its way. It is not a mode of preaching which the 
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England sanctions or seeks to encourage. Still less can it be 
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‘ cot as if it was the exhibition of a comic singer or a merry Andrew. 
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F tovical ny minister of the Establishment to be permitted to hire out his 
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abilities to the traffickers and frequenters of a tavern. 








PAINTING AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
PHE third 


ned great collection of the pictorial art of the modern world has now been 


Ir th , 4 J * . . . ° wd 4 4 
' the International Exhibition. Paris led the way in 1855, with a dis- 


of the pulpits of the diocese. The rev. prelate had been struck, on a visit to | 


bade his clergy to receive in their pulpits a clergyman who could so far 


! 
| regards the others. The richness of the French section, and the high standard 


of excellence attained by that school, were, of themselves, enough to stamp this 
exhibition with an undisputed superiority of its own. Manchester followed, bring- 
ing together the art of all times and all countries, as far as they were to be found 
housed in the United Kingdom. As a representation of living art, this collection 
naturally fell far short of the Parisian one, save in respect of the British school. 
London now appears with a third exhibition, holding a middle course between its 
two predecessors. It excludes art of a remote date on the one hand, and 
| on the other embraces whatever can be called the modern, as distinct from the 
merely contemporary, art of the several countries. Thus it rivals, if it does not 
perhaps excel, Manchester in representing the British school; while it displays 
the modern foreign schools to an extent which had no sort of equivalent there. 
Even this extent, however, is by no means adequate, according to a fair abstract 
| estimate of the relative importance of the foreign and especially the French 
schools, and of the British; and we have little hesitation in saying that the best 
| course would have been to follow the Parisian precedent, by confining the collec- 
| tion to art wholly or nearly contemporary. International exhibitions are be- 
| coming serial; and the theory which regulates their industrial departments, 
| restricting them to works of our own time, seems equally applicable to the fine 
| arts department. Paris having in 1855 fixed the starting-point, it would have 
| seemed reasonable enough to begin, in 1862, at or about the point where that 
| 

| 





capital left off; as, for instance, by including the works of all artists living in 
1854. Inthe next similar exhibition, which Paris is already forecasting, the 
starting-point might have been 1861; and so on in continuous series. As it 
stands, each national school of painting has been allowed to settle what 
date it would begin at, and the result is of necessity most unequal, redounding 
distinctly to the advantage of England, who, having had no art worth naming 
before Hogarth, and having here started with him, exhibits, practically, not 
merely the modern section of her art, but the entire body of it; while other 
schools, having begun art earlier, and having been (for the nonce) at the lees 
| while we were at the fizzing and sparkling, suffer by comparison, both in com- 


However, the course which we have been advocating as rightest in theory 
would not certainly have been so agreeable in practice, unless a very substantial 
enlargement of the foreign collections had ensued. We do not think the Hogarths, 
Reynoldses, and Gainsboroughs, have much real business here; but we are of 
course delighted to see them, in substitution for so many extra Phillips, Friths, 
or Creswicks. Indeed, these older pictures furnish, in the British section at least, 
almost the only novelty to regale the eyes of the seasoned exhibition haunter, 
besides being so immeasurably better than all save a minute sprinkling among 
the later ones, the average of which he cannot help finding: ‘ small beer,” and 
stale small beer to boot. It is, nevertheless, decidedly a good exhibition, and 
can scarcely fail to impress favourably those whom choice or necessity does not 
bring to the picture-ga!leries so often as to make it pall. 

Our attention, on the present occasion, will be directed almost exclusively to 
the British school; the arrangement of the foreign schools being so much behind- 
| hand, in comparison with our own, as to preclude us from speaking of them 
otherwise than in mere generalities. We do not at present offer any opinion 
upon the merit of the foreign galleries, as representing their respective schoolss 
nor upon any new aspects of the schools themselves which may possibly be 
traceable in this exhibition; the few remarks which we shall add upon foreign 
art will therefore be mainly for the purpose of contradistinguishing our own. 

England and Hogarth must have the lasting fame of initiating modern art. 
Italy, Flanders, and Germany were comatose in art, and France had come to 
her Watteau, Pater, and Lancret, and was coming to her Greuze—all men of an 
essentially decadent period, great as was the individual merit of Watteau,—when 
| Hogarth introduced into painting the new and important element of Brains. It 
is not an exaggeration to say that the kind of intellect evinced by Hogarth—tho 
invention of subject, dramatic truth, power, and consistency, actuality of treat- 
ment, and moral bearing upon real life,—was a new thing in art, and was both 
the germ and the epitome of whatever is most vital in the modern, as distinguished 
from the elder schools. Hogarth made painting as much an affair of mind as 
literature had always been; and he has impelled or constrained his successors to 
perceive that so it must be in the present age of the world. Absurd as it would 
be to say that the great painters of former times—a Giotto, a Michael Angelo, a 
Durer, or a Tintoret-—were men wanting in brains, it is nevertheless true that 
none of them had imported into art the same quality or the same amount of 
intellect as Hogarth did: with them, the conception of art and the form of 
pictorial representation had always been the paramount things; much more so 
with other men of equal or analogous painting faculty, such as Veronese, Velasquez, 
or Rubens. Giotto, Raphael, and Durer—the former two in illustrative, and the 
last in invented, subjects—had come nearest to the standard of Hogarth; but 
the cases have an essential and unmistakeable diversity, which we need not pause 
to analyze in detail. To the argument that the art, and not the intellect of any 
other order, is really the supreme thing for the artist, we should be the last to 
demur ; but this also, being a collateral question, need not detain us, and does not 
invalidate the position which we claim for Hogarth as the founder of modern art. 

The British school has two other claims to rank as an originator. Turner, 
alone among artists up to his own time, and alone till now, presents the spectacle 
of perfect landscape-art ; perfect in perception (which means, in knowledge for 
the purposes of art), perfect in beauty, sentiment, subtlety, and variety. He 


stands so far apart from all others as to be rather the originator of a new phase 
In more recent days Pre- 


pleteness and in excellence. 
| 











of art than the supreme master in an old one. 
Raphaelitism has arisen to assert that there is no necessary antagonism between 
the most pictorial conception of a thing and the thing itself; that it is open to 
the painter, however imaginative, to follow nature in all respects, not only in 
some, in detail and in all details, not only in generals, and in hints for after 


adaptation; that entire freedom of invention, and every possible latitude of 
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t 
aided by, entire adherence to visible matter of fact. This is the gist of Pre- 


Raphaelitism, and not the crude notion so often attributed to it, that mere matter 
of fact, subserving no artistic purpose, is the be-all and end-all of art. The Pre- 
Raphaelite artist is eager to take the juryman’s oath of “The truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth ;”" but he chooses for himself, from any province 
of fact or invention, what he will tell the truth about, and what the real truth 
available for his purpose may be. It is a doctrine which had never before been 
80 accurately and so fully set forth, and was promulgated at a time when artistic 
sophistry and flimsiness prevailed to such an extent as to give the doctrine the 
character of a protest. The very last thing to which it can be fairly likened is 
the revivalism and pietism of that modern German art which has sometimes 
been termed Pre-Raphaelite, but which is more properly Raphaelite without the 
backbone of Raphael. 

We have mentioned the chief general claims of the British school of painting 
to gratitude, but we find it much less easy to define the broad distinctive 
characteristics of the school. Foreign critics, talking about English domesticity, 
high finish, untoned colour, and so on, as they did at the time of the Paris 
Exhibition, do not appear to us mainly to hit the mark, though what they say 
may be true enough as far as it goes, and the domestic has certainly had an 
extreme development among us, sometimes original, often namby-pamby. If 
we could be justified in defining the school from the qualities of its greatest 
men—from Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Blake, Turner, Etty, Millais, 
and so on,—we could produce a catalogue of all the pictorial virtues under 
heaven; but, unfortunately, the definition would be neither exact nor true, for 
these men have scarcely any resemblance inter se, and are less the leaders than the 
dominators of the school. On the whole, we can fix upon no general term more 
comprehensively definite than to call it the Representative School. It is a school 
not marked, unless as an exception, by idealism, breadth, aspiration, tradition, 
picturesqueness, or vivid prepossession of any sort. It is not historic, nor 
religious, nor allegorical. It contemplates things dispassionately, without seeing 
deep into them, to do which is the property of imagination combined with per- 
ception ; it represents them accurately and nicely, with some ingenuity and no 
great grasp, aiming mostly to make the spectator see the thing as the painter 
sees it, not because he has any very strong feelings or perceptions of his own 
to express in the mode of representation, but because he thinks that is the way 
it would strike an average and unprejudiced eye. The school is, therefore, on the 
whole truth-telling and wide in its range; but its truth tends to run into particu- 
lars, and to miss intensity, and its width of range seldom embraces the highest 
things treated in the highest form. Two of the earlier schools, the Flemish- 
German of the middle ages and the Dutch of the seventeenth century, may also 
be called schools of Representation ; but the British is so much freer in its move- 
ments than the first, and so much more refined in taste and acuter in intellect 
than the second, that neither of these schools can be at all cited in its genealogy. 
The British representative school may be said to take the narrative form; it 
represents facts without, for the most part, vitalizing them by passion, or trans- 
figuring them by poetic conception. We may be pleased to reflect that, as time 
passes, and the minor men, who give the average tone to the school, sink further 
out of sight, the greater masters, less capable of being comprehended under a 
uniform designation, will stand out uncompanioned, and hand down to posterity 
an artistic history nobler than the annals of the time itself. 

The two other leading schools of modern Europe, the French and the German, 
are more sharply, and perhaps more accurately, definable than the British. The 
French, certainly the greatest of the age in its entirety, is the Historic School. 
Large in scale, broad in view, in treatment, and even in mere manipulation, 
subordinating the details to the integral impression—all historic tendencies—it 
is further the most historic art of the time in the literal sense of treating subjects 
from history ; and this it does with a capacity, a knowledge, and a spirit, greatly 
superior to what other nations bring to the undertaking. Its domestic art and 
its landscape subserve the same tendency, both in the position which they occupy 
in the school, as supplementary rather than principal features, and in the breadth 
and unity of the individual’ treatment which they receive. Another character- 
istic of the French art, equally distinctive though less primary and essential, is 
its picturesqueness ; a quality in which it clearly excels the art of any other 
country or period. 

The German is the Theoretic School. It professes ideas, missions, and elaborate 
developments. It disregards simplicity of aim, the doing of pictorial work for 
its proper sake; it is art with an arriére pensée, in continual danger of slipping 
out of the true province of art into that of mere thought or intellectual effort. It 
is self-conscious and self-applausive, and proceeds upon data rather than intuitive 
perceptions. This is more especially the character of German art in its most 
potent and fully considered manifestations, while in minor work its negation of 
colour, and prevalent want of spontaneous charm, hinge, if not upon direct 
theory, at any rate upon inaptitude to take to art kindly and thoroughly upon its 
own showing. The typical German painter is a man who ponders, and braces 
up his mind, and expounds himself; not one who expresses himself as it comes, 
by simply working up to the materials of his subject, which is the true mental 
attitude of the artist as such. 

The Germans and the British have little artistic following out of their own 
countries ; the former exercising only an uncertain influence over the schools of 
the North, and the latter over the Americans, who are, however, in fully as near 
relation to the French. It is France which leads active schools in Belgium and 
Italy, and generally in the south of Europe. France is the country, above all 
others, which has disciplined and organized her own artists into a compact band, 
having clearly understood aims and means, and some consciousness of a central 
co-ordinating spirit; and to her, while this remains the case, naturally pertains 
the organization of other artistic communities. As yet, definiteness of purpose 
and system has not resulted in a cramping of her power. England, too, under 
the influence of pre-Raphaelitism, has started upon a similar track of training, 
and with the best and most hopeful effects. 


Pi 


We shall proceed on future occasions to trace the phases through wi ee 
art has passed, and to analyze in greater detail the characteristics and y,. 
of the foreign schools. Vory 








MEN OF MARK.—No. Xxx1x 
SIR WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, CB. 


‘Vir fortis in armis.” 
Or the now famous Newcastle school of engineers, Sir William 
is the latest and living representative. His name is so familie 
readers will be glad to see some notice of him here. that og 

Unlike his great brother-townsmen, Sir W. Armstrong is no , 

A ° ° ° ° . ’ ty 
genius brought up in the vigorous and stimulating toil of mines anq fu ued 
The outline of his story is not so picturesque, though it is not Jes. Peary 
He comes of an ancient and a noted stock. A few centuries ago _— 
was better known than his in the whole north country. On the lovely a 

Y banks 
of the Esk may yet be seen the stronghold of the great Freeboot, 
James V. of Scotland entrapped and ruthlessly executed. May rth 
family in the north has sprung from a less gallant depredator a J ey 
Armstrong. He was the Robin Hood of the Marches and a hero of mui 
Minstrelsy. But Sir W. Armstrong’s recent lineage belongs to Lo 
romantic age. His father was a leading merchant and quondam fe -- 
Newcastle. His mother was daughter of Mr. Potter, of Walbottle ful. 
Northumberland. From his cradle nature formed him for an engineer - 
his childish amusements had relation to mechanics. He used to a 
himself when only five or six years old in setting a number of old minh 
wheels in motion by means of weights descending on strings from ty; 
bottom of his father’s house, and in making these wheels perform imitate 
of pumping water, grinding corn, &c. This strong natural tendeney ~ 
unprompted by any external circumstances, and, although its existeno, ms 
apparent to his father and friends, a good opening in the law was allows) « 
prevail over the obvious policy of making him an engineer, Mr. Doak, 
whose name will be well remembered in N ewcastle, was the intimate friend 
of both his parents. He was a solicitor in large and important practice jg 
the north, a most honourable, intelligent, and amiable man. Sir W, 4m. 
strong, therefore, entered his friend’s profession, and after serving his ce. 
ship, went up to London to study with his brother-in-law, the late Mr. Bun 
Watson, then a special pleader in the Temple. The future judge had foi; 
in the Peninsular war, as cornet in the Enniskillen Dragoons, but on 1 
signing of peace had deserted arms for law. His pupil was destined 
restore the balance by changing law for arms. Young Armstrong, as a lavye, 
worked with patience, if not with ardour. Mechanics were resigned, but aj 
his leisure moments were devoted to general scientific pursuits. He belong 
to a class of men whose recreation it is to acquire knowledge, and he pw 
sessed a mind penetrating and persistent enough to lead him successfully « 
independent paths of inquiry as soon as ever he should have mounted ti tk 
broad level of ordinary scientific attainment. 

About the year 1835, and in the midst of these pursuits, he was maki 
an excursion in a wild mountainous district of Yorkshire, and ther ts 
attention was arrested by a mountain streamlet, which, after descending fna 
a great height in fruitless cascades and rapids, exhausted the last remnat 
of its power in turning a water-wheel at the bottom. It at once occurmls 
him that if the brook were conveyed from the summit in a pipe, and caus! 
to act by pressure at the base, the whole fall, instead of only a twentet 
part of it, would be made available. Who has not seen a mountain stras 
thus wasting its power, and to how many persons must the same rellectim 
have occurred! But ideas are like seeds, which only germinate upoi 0 
genial soil. In this instance the idea thus caught took deep root, and it ls 
since grown up and ramified, and now bears fruit which, if peace lu 
victories as renowned as war, will alone confer considerable fame 1a 
Sir W. Armstrong. . 

A few years after this, in the autumn of 1840, another subject cu 
Sir W. Armstrong’s attention. A jet of steam was by chance escaping 08 
a fissure in some cement of chalk and oil placed round the safety-valve «+ 
steam boiler on a railway near Newcastle. It was found to electrily aly 
who came in contact with it. Sir W. Armstrong was happily one of the®™® 
observers of this then unknown phenomenon. A long series of experuness 
was the result of the observation, and at last he succeeded in makin 
well-known hydro-electric machine the most powerful means of protis 
frictional electricity ever devised. For these successful labours he was ¢ 
at an unusually early age, a Fellow of the Royal Society. te 

In 1845 the project was started for supplying Newcastle with wate’ 
Whittle Dean. Sir W. Armstrong was its chief promoter, and act y 
solicitor to the company, which, after a hot parliamentary contest, al” 
victorious. His knowledge of hydraulics proved very useful in cary" 
the works, and he attained great influence in the undertaking. - Md 
fore, his long-cherished scheme of applying water-pressure to a 
purposes in towns had a chance of being put in operation. He bad ae 
ously invented his hydraulic crane, and had exhibited a model of 1! int 
Literary and Philosophical Society of his native town. It was 20¥™ 
mined to put the invention in practice upon the quay at agsay 
the pressure in the water-pipes of the Whittle Dean Company a "*"" 
power. oat 

The complete success of the experiment changed his whole a". “ 
took the bold step of giving up the law and turning mechanic ve 
Accordingly, in 1847, he associated himself with his old partne? z ra 
Mr. Donkin (who eventually bequeathed to him the greater part 0° (oii 
Mr. Lambert and Mr.‘ 
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| experience was necessarily against him, and it may be e 
| contracts taken at first under the urgent desire to get inve 
| were not likely to be remunerative ; but his partners seem 
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ee 
ie -» him, and at last the time came when the full tide of success set in. 
faith in Liverpool that the hydraulic cranes were first applied after the 
Jt was ental one at Newcastle. Sir W. Cubitt having seen the Newcastle 
expernn® tod Mr. Jesse Hartley’s attention to it. Mr. Hartley was the con- 
one, <r nearly all the docks at Live 1, and was in great repute as a 
+L engineer. ‘Though a kind-hearted man, he was not remarkable for 
ms “and, moreover, he had been much worried by inventors. He 
oni | aly ridiculed the idea suggested to him with some impatience, but 
accor oS canted with shutting his eyes to things accomplished, he suddenly 
f for Newcastle, and straightway visited the crane, which was at 
nt lifting hogsheads from a ship, under the direction of its keeper, 
ilied “Hydraulic Jack.” Mr. Hartley watched with astonish- 


at ) 
struc rf ir 0 


on being 
started v 
4 that mome 
only ¢é 


aor swift and graceful movements of the crane which hoisted up the 
4 = ms with great rapidity from the hold of the vessel, quietly and quickly 
‘ oy pound and deposited them with the utmost gentleness upon the 


swul 5 


: vay, “You have got a queer machine,” said Mr. Hartley to Jack, “where 
q J? ; J . )” 
be all the wheels 
aa 


“There are none,” replied Jack. “ But what makes it 
is ave” “Jt goes by water underground,” was the answer. “ Do you ever 


hf rt a hogshead fall?” “Oh! yes,” said Jack, “but I picks it up before it 
i teaches the ground.” You are not clever enough for that,” said Mr. Hartley. 


ue é What will you stand if I show you?” said Jack. An adequate promise 






















ler was made, and Jack running up a hogshead to the highest point of the crane, 
as ot it down with a rush that threatened an utter smash at the bottom ; but 
df Tack so dexterously checked its speed, that it stopped without the slightest 
2 vat barely an inch from the ground. Mr. Hartley said no more, but went 
" jerk at barely ¢ . / ‘ 
Ad direct to the inventor, and told him that he had seen the crane, and that it 
lar yas just the thing he wanted. Ws ; 
=) Since Mr. Hartley’s sudden conversion, Sir W. Armstrong has accomplished 
te , vast extension of his principle, and has added to hydraulic machinery its 
- most important feature, by which an artificial head, or accumulator, is substi- 
= tuted for the natural head gained by mere altitude. By this means the appli- 
- cation of water-pressure power is rendered practicable in every locality, and it 
it as been extended by Sir William to a marvellous variety of purposes. In all 
~ the national dockyards and arsenals, in nearly all our commercial docks, in 
er nilway stations, and in the recesses of mines, this power may now be found 
res working with a degree of safety, precision, and energy, unequalled by any 
Am other motive agency employed by man. An immense diversity of mechanical 
~t combinations has been required to render it competent for its multitudinous 
wy duties. Cranes and hoists of every kind, machines for opening and closing 
a“ ponderous dock-gates and huge swing bridges, by the mere touch of a finger ; 
Bh capstans, turn-tables, waggon-lifts, machines for crushing ore, pumping 
ed water, shipping coal, hauling waggons, docking ships, opening sluice-gates, 
wy, and fora host of other purposes, have been contrived and brought into 
nt al operation, Sometimes a natural supply of water froma height has furnished 
oes the power, sometimes a river-wheel has been made by means of force-pumps 
ee y produce the required pressure ; but the most usual practice has been to 
i employ a steam-engine to pump water under a great pressure into an accu- 
sie mulator whence it is conveyed by pipes often to great distances, and dis- 
on tributed for motive purposes wherever wanted. In many of our great 
— umercial docks, the length of pressure-pipe amounts to several miles, and 
wae hundreds of hydraulic cranes and other machines are connected with it, all 
a supplied from one steam-engine which quietly pumps water into an accumu- 
ore i lator, and suffers no disturbance from the fitful manner in which the water is 
all drawn off from the pipes. These are the fruits of the idea which commenced 
seniidh its growth in Sir W. Armstrong’s mind when he contemplated the streamlet 
al and old-fashioned water-wheel in the mountain wilds of Yorkshire. 
Ati In November, 1854, the battle of Inkerman was fought, and it will be 
pn remembered that the turn of the battle against the Russians was chiefly 
ud it bas owing to the fire of two 18-pounder guns, which, by an almost superhuman 
no lat ellort, were at a late hour brought into the field, and by their superior range 
— crushed the Russian fire. On heating of this incident and of the difficulty 
~ 2 which had been experienced in bringing such heavy guns into action, Sir 
+ cant W. Armstrong began to think whether equal range might not be obtained 
sn fn with lighter guns. He saw that if rifling were so effective in small arms it 
sive ould not fail to be equally so in cannon ; and he saw also that if wrought 
> apy Bron was employed instead of cast-iron in the manufacture of ordnance, a great 
¢ the in Feduction of weight would be effected. He soon had a design prepared of a 
_ ght wrought-iron gun, and, in company with his friend Mr. Rendel, who 
aking i - the ear of Government in some of these matters, called upon the Duke of 
pra eweastle, then Minister at War, and explained his views. The Duke 
33 eet Powe him to proceed with one gun, which was accordingly commenced 
A “¥ er, 1854, and finished in April, 1855. The gun was thus early 
rater 8 = pe vut Sir W. Armstrong’s conduct respecting it was most significant. 
acted Sage! — to have thought of heralding its birth or foretelling its 
“cat al yn the contrary, he kept it back as well from the Government as 
ring & — lc, and commenced with it a weary but remarkable course of experi- 
"ow, thet ap ey eye without cessation, for one year before the submission of 
mechan he o the authorities and for ‘two years more before its final adoption. 
had pee * ™ oy pioneer in the new science of gunnery, and had everything to 
f i o® ed t that time scarcely anything was known as to the theory of rifled 
now ie te ae Sir w. Armstrong had to ascertain for himself the best form of 
astle, 5 Wi ad ee pitch of rifling, and, above all, he had to make a serviceable 
the ne sides all th; ~ on gun, which was not adapted for those then in use. 
' 4 different oa ve to determine the relative strength of different materials 
caret lomitable. noGes OF construction in reference to larger guns. It is to his 


perseverance throughout this period that we owe our present 
paved me be great contest of _arms and armour. But 
"sel beideed eh oe not be standing in so favourable & position, 
200 on . —— that lies between the first 3-pounder and 
a, which anne toe a guns. The coil principle of construc- 
periments on nf apes these guns, is of simple origin. Sir W. Armstrong’s 
ned, 28 in the “ —— of different tubes for guns, showed that one 
lding it into 4 feces. gn Ba, twisting a long bar into a spiral and then 
ever. impossible ay was best and strongest of all. It was, 
le. He aaeian © make entire guns in one thickness upon this prin- 
hin by a third. and peach the inner tube by a second one, and that 
pound coi] dem th on until the necessary thickness was built up. This 
18 an essential and distinctive feature of all kinds of 

suns, whether breech-loading or muzzle-loading, smooth-bore or 
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rifled ; and it is by this means that he seems to have accomplished his 
original design of producing ordnance that should combine the maximum 
of strength with the minimum of weight. But it would be out of place to 
attempt here any technical description of Sir W. Armstrong's inventions in 
gunnery, or to follow him through the development of his gun into a system. 
The mere enumeration of the different guns for land and sea service produced 
by Sir W. Armstrong, with their projectiles and fuzes, would be a formidable 
task. They demand a separate treatise, and as there is none such in 
existence, we refer our reader for the best information on the subject to the 
International Exhibition. Those who have already had admission to the 
building, will have seen beautiful specimens of Armstrong guns, showing by 
the veining of their surface the twisted structure of the iron. The separate 
coils are also exhibited of all sizes and in all stages of their manufacture. It 
is, however, the extent and variety of the whole collection which will most 
strike the visitor. A great proportion of the different objects have been 
originated and perfected by Sir W. Armstrong since he assumed his office, 
and have accrued to the Government in virtue of their agreement with him 
on that occasion. ' 

These gunnery experiments were carried on in wild places and at untimely 
hours. In summer the guns were taken to the coast and exercised between 
three and six o’clock in the morning. At other seasons they were transferred to 
Mr. Beaumont’s moors at Allenheads, 2,000 feet above the sea, where Sir William 
built a hut, and fired away at all hours of day and night, and in all kinds of 
weather, happily without mischance. Sometimes a shot fired, for the purpose 
of recovery, into a butt, made in his own grounds at Newcastle, would get 
through and take flight, no one knew whither. When this happened great 
anxiety was felt for the sleeping inmates under neighbouring roofs. Conse 
after a shot had thus escaped a woman was seen slowly and dolefully ad- 
vancing up the field: Sir William, fearing bad news, went to meet her, 
while his assistants strained their ears to catch what passed. A serious con- 
versation followed, and words of dire import were overheard. “ Bloody 
about the mouth” and “ never stirred afterwards.” The terror that seized the 
listeners may be more easily imagined than described. However, it turned out 
that these portentous expressions referred only to a case of sheep-worrying 
by Sir William’s dog, and never, perhaps, was compensation paid with more 
cheerful hearts than that yielded to this complainant. 

In the beginning of the next year Sir W. Armstrong brought his gun 
before the War Office, where it had been almost forgotten. It was not at first 
received with much favour, and, being only a 3-pounder, was disparagingly 
called a“ popgun.” Sir William, therefore, had it bored out for a 5 1b. 
projectile, and again submitted it to the War Otlice. This time it met with 
more approval, and after some experiments with it authority was given him 
to make an 15-pounder on the same principle. Next year the Ritle Cannon 
Committee was appointed. To it Sir William submitted the 14-pounder for 
the most searching and continued course of trial that any gun ever endured. 

Early in 1858 came the report of the Rifle Cannon Committee, and Govern- 
ment took instant action on it. They decided to manufacture, with the 
greatest speed and secrecy, a large number of the new weapons, and at once 
prepared to treat with the successful inventor. General Peel, the then 
Minister at War and the gun’s most energetic friend, has repeatedly said 
that they must have given him any compensation he liked to name, but Sir 
William Armstrong quietly executed a deed, transferring all his patents to 
the Government, and refused all remuneration. In return for his success and 
patriotic liberality, he was knighted and made a C.B.; and, as it was neces- 
sary to have his assistance in manufacturing the guns and maturing his 
inventions, he was appointed to the new office of Engineer of Rifled Ordnance, 
to which some dignity was attached by a salary of £2,000, For this salary it 
vas agreed that the Government should become entitled, not only to his 
services, but also to all future inventions and improvements he might make 
in relation to gunnery. 

We have said that the Government desired guns on the instant, and of 
course it was vain to look to Woolwich, which had neither machinery nor 
experience available for the purpose. Elswick, however, the parent factory, 
was ready for work. The firm had at their own risk made large preparations, 
and Lord Derby’s Government entered into a contract with them, which has 
been published. This document provides that the company should find the 
works and plant at their own expense, for the sole use of Government, and 
that the Government should employ the plant, or, in default, pay such com- 
pensation as should, in case of difference, be fixed by the Attorney-General. 
The company have been said to possess a monopoly, but this cannot be true, 
for we know that they are in active competition with Woolwich. On the 
contrary, it is the Government which monopolizes the services and plant of 
the company, who, as we have seen from their agreement, are precluded from 
working for other parties. Sir W. Armstrong has repeatedly declared that 
he is not a partner in the company, though he has an express right to become 
one under the terms of his agreement with the Government. 

The Elswick Ordnance Works and Elswick Engine Works lie together. 
They are well situated on the left bank of the Tyne, a little above Newcastle. 
They are of immense extent and employ upwards of 2,000 men. Right and 
left from the entrance runs a great street of workshops, with road and rail- 
way 1n the middle. The visitor is at once struck with an unusual appearance 
uf cleanliness and order. The roads are well paved; there is no mud, no 
rubbish, and no lumber. Entering the various shops, which are of enormous 
proportions, the same air of method and arrangement is everywhere visible. 
There is no confusion, no litter, and no idleness. The great forge-shop of 
the ordnance works is the chief attraction, and if the visitor is artistic 
nothing will strike him more than the wonderful Rembrandt lights which the 
glare of the white-hot masses of iron casts on every person and object around. 
It is a grand sight this forge. Knots of brawny giants in every attitude 
of vigour and activity, fill the whole place, and beat and mould huge coils of 
flaming metal only less strong and stubborn than themselves. 


‘* Ac veluti lentis Cyclopes fulmina massis 
Cum properant, = . 3 
ad e gemit impositis incudibus Atna 
Illi inter sese magna vi brachia tollunt 
In numerum, versantque tenaci forcipe ferrum.’ 


Here may be seen the largest steam-hammer in England. As its ponderous 
head of fifteen tons falls from a height of eight feet upon the glowing mass 
on the huge anvil under it, one contemplates the exhibition of power with a 
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feeling of almost awe. Besides this monster hammer, there are many others in 
the same shop, which, though now eclipsed, would, a few years ago, have been 
deemed monsters also. The boring, and turning, and rifling shops present, 
one after the other, such a whirl of machinery, as to bring about an utter | 
bewilderment in those who have not studied each separate stage of the manu- | 
facturing progress. Without stopping to describe the operations, we pass on 
to the drawing-offices, of which those annexed to the engine-works are the 
most extensive, in order to point out a remarkable feature of the Elswick 
Works. These offices are filled with young men promoted from the work- 
shops for superior ability and conduct. Every youth in either establishment 
who has the disposition to improve himself, hes the option of attending 
evening classes in drawing, mathematics, and natural science, and has access 
to an ample library of useful books. Prizes are yziven for proficiency in each 
branch of education, and once a year masters and men meet at an immense 
tea-party to bestow the prizes on the successful competitors. All this pro- 
duces reciprocal good feeling and a clan-like sympathy in the common 
work. The regard and enthusiasm of the men for their chief is 
pleasant to witness. Hear their address to him upon his knighthood :— 
“Dear Sir William,—..... We feel proud and highly honoured in 
being connected with an establishment ..... We, who have occasionally 
been permitted to witness your indomitable perseverance in pursuing your 
experiments, under the most ——— circumstances, with the most 
extraordinary zeal and energy, and have observed how frequently your dis- 
appointments and failures have been made the key to the successful attain- 
ment of your purposes, have become involuntarily interested in your most 
triumphant success, and do most sincerely rejoice,” &c. Language like this 
honours both man and master. Indeed, Sir W. Armstrong’s philanthropy 
requires express notice. It extends beyond the limits of his works. 
We do not, of course, intrude upon his private life, but its simple, laborious, 
temperate, almost abstemious habits, must contrast strongly with his public 
though unostentatious generosity. Sir William Armstrong is a member of 
the Council of the Royal Society and of the Institution of Civil Engineers ; 
he is president of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, and succeeded 
Mr. Robert Stephenson as president of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of their native town. He is alsoa member of most of our other 


scientific societies, 
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MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME.* 
[Seconp Norice.] 


Tue chapter on the religion of ancient Rome, in Mommsen’s History, is 
not only full of interest in itself, but is an important contribution to the 
history of natural religion. The Roman religion was, in the opinion of our 
author, in all its leading features, an organic creation of the Latin people 
themselves. Its national character was never materially altered by any of the 
modes or systems of worship which from the very earliest times had been 
introduced from abroad. The most peculiar of all the forms of deity in 
Rome, and the only one for whose worship there was devised a peculiar 
effigy, was the double-headed Janus. The worship which perhaps had the 
deepest hold in Rome was that of the tutelary spirits that presided over 
the woes 7h the Lares and the Penates, names so often met with in Virgil, 
the former the object of devotion in family worship, the latter in public 
worship. The deity next to them held in most general reverence, not only 
among the Latin, but also among the Sabellian stoics, was Hercules, the god 
of the homestead, and thence in general the god of property and gain, a deity 
very different from the Greek Heracles, with whom he was afterwards 
identified and confounded. As contrasted with the Greek religion, the 
religion of Rome was characterized by a peculiar poverty of conception and 
an absence of idealism. The indifference to the ideal element was accompanied 
by a practical and utilitarian tendency. The worship, in short, of Rome, was 
grounded mainly on man’s enjoyment of earthly pleasures, and only in a 
subordinate degree on his fear of the wild forces of nature. But few traces 
are to be found among the Romans of belief in ghosts, fear of magical arts, or 
dealing in mysteries. Oracles and prophecy never acquired the importance 
in Italy which they obtained in Greece, and were never able to exercise a 
commanding influence over public or private life. But, on the other hand, 
the Latin religion was characterized by a singular sobriety and dulness, and 
early became shrivelled into an anxious and dreary round of ceremonies. 

Dr. Mommsen, with some probability, considers that this practical and 
utilitarian tendency of the early worship of the Latin race, is still extant in 
the saint worship of the modern Italians. 

The whole ter on Religion is well worthy of the attention of 
all who take an interest in this grand topic of human speculation. We 
know no other work on the subject which discusses in so short a space, and 
with so much fulness, learning, and philosophical precision, a special 
department of ancient Pagan religion. The contrast between the religion of 
ancient Rome and that of ancient Greece, is drawn with great skill and inge- 
nuity. The difference between the two religions is shown to have emanated 
from a difference in the national characteristics. Both sprang from a similar 
source ; but the religions as developed presented the most striking contrasts. 
It is generally believed that the Latins owed much of their religion to the 
Etruscans ; but our author is of a different opinion. The Etruscan religion 
was, as far as we know, characterised by a gloomy mysticism, a barbarism, 
and a dull fatalism. The Latin religion may, he thinks, have borrowed from 
the Etruscan some of its most gloomy and fantastic practices ; but nothing more. 

The chapters on the agriculture, trade, and general commerce of ancient 
Rome, are of much value, and will interest the political economist. The 
ordinary historian is too apt to neglect these important elements of a 
nation’s life. He fills his pages with narratives of battles, and with reports 
of grandiloquent speeches, which, in all probability, were never delivered by 
the men to whom they are attributed, but owe their origin to the invention of 
the annalist, from whose pages they are taken ; whilst he neglects, as a matter 
of subsidiary importance, the history of a nation’s industry, and the progress 


—_——$— ——————— 


®* The History of Rome. By Dr, Theodor Mommsen. Translated, with the Author’s 
sanction, by the Rev. W. P. Dickson. With a preface by Dr. Leonard Schmitz, Two vols, 
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of its wealth, forgetting that it is by its industry that the rea] character of 


nation is formed and wealth accumulated, and that it is } 
vigorous national character, and the accumulation of wealth tha 
reaches the highest pitch of civilization, and is enabled to : 

| greatness as well on the field of battle as on any other field n te: 
energies may be directed. The history of a nation which does not }, 
prominence its agriculture, its commerce, and the various sour, 
wealth, is no true history. “ Agriculture and commerce,” says Dy 
“are so intimately bound up with the constitution and the interna] hie” 


of states, that the former must frequently be noticed in the co, 


describing the latter.” 


From the date of the earliest historical records there are to be fy 
purely pastoral tribes in Italy. The transition from a pastoral to an 
tural economy had already preceded the immigration of the Italians 
peninsula. Pastoral husbandry was of course combined, t 
with the cultivation of the soil, but it had fallen to a posi 
importance to the other. The rearing of cattle held a m 
place in the economy of the Italians than it holds in modern ti 
tables formed the general food and animal food made its appearance at 1.1) 
only exceptionally ; when it did appear it consisted almost sole} lable 
of swine or lamb. Agriculture had already at the beginning of 
become the chief source of wealth, and by agriculture is to be mean 
only the culture of grain-crops, but also that of the vine, the olive om . 
fig. The soil was originally cultivated in common probably by the os 
clans, each of them tilling its own land and distributing the produce cS 
the several households belonging to it. The traditions of the Ko ; 
the language itself show that wealth consisted at first in ca 
usufruct of the soil. It was not till later that land came to 


among the freemen as their own special property 


o 


Tullius. 


Farming, as is well known to any one acquainted with Roman history, yy: 
always held in much honour, and was, in fact, according to the very extlies 
records, the chief social and political basis of the Roman community, The 
size of the farms was originally small, but in the course of time, as capital 
increased and slaves became numerous, the small landowners became worte] 
in the struggle with the larger and richer proprietors, and were forced ty 
dispose of their properties and to migrate into the towns. This change haj 
been probably going on for a long series of years, but it culminated about the 
year 250 B.c. A corn-law question, somewhat similar to the one which 
agitated this country about twenty years ago, came to its height in Rome «& 
that time. The Roman landowners, however, had a real grievance ; for no; 
only were large quantities of foreign grain imported, but the State was at ting 
in the habit of making distributions of grain at a cost below the marke- 
price, and, in addition to this grievance, the cheap labour of slaves cam 
into ruinous competition with the smaller proprietor. By means of improve 
ments and changes in cultivation, the larger and richer landowner could huli 
his ground better than the smaller one, and could content himself with s 
smaller return from the soil than the farmer who wanted capital and inte- 
ligence. A great revolution in agriculture was the consequence ; the culture 
of grain began to be neglected, and increased attention was given to tle 


production of wine and oil as well as to the breeding of cattle. 


The chapter on the management of land and capital, in the second volune, 
is done with a most masterly hand. It is impossible, in these columns, to 
give any idea of the great mass of interesting matter which it contains. We 
have only attempted to give a very slight sketch of the history and progus 
of Roman agriculture, inasmuch as the civil history of Rome cannot & 
understood without an acquaintance with the land question,—a questi 
which swelled into proportions of greater magnitude in the history of anciet! 
Roman civilization than it has done in the history of any other anciest 


modern state. 


The chapter on measuring and writing is like those which have bea 


already noticed, full of learning and research. Measures and the Calendar, 
among the Romans and probably among the Italians generally, had ong 
ally an independent development of their own, but they came subsequent 
under the influence of that wonderful people the Greeks or Hellenes. 

The introduction of writing, that great invention for which mankiné 3 
indebted to the Semitic race, was introduced among the Italians probablys's 
very early period, but not until it had received an important development 2 
Greece. Dr. Mommsen is of opinion that the Latin alphabet was derived 
from that of the Cumzan or Sicilian Greeks, at a date long anterior  ™ 
received date of the founding of Rome. He rejects altogether the comm 
hypothesis that the Romans were indebted to the Etruscans for the introw 
tion of the alphabet ; indeed, he is rather inclined to believe that any born 
ing that may have taken place was on the part of the Etruscans from & 


Latins. His estimate of the character of the Etruscans generally is one @ 
the most original features of the work. As we have already seen, he 


rejecs 


altogether the common hypothesis that the religion of the Latins was den” 
from that of the Etruscans. In the chapter which we are now nouicit— 
well as in many other portions of the work, he states it to be his opi 


that the Etruscans were far inferior to the Latins in capacit 
Several chapters are devoted by our author to the history a 
Italian art and literature. His opinions on the incapacity of 
the attainment of the highest development in art, will not 
general acceptance, but they are original and striking, an 


y for culture. 

nd progres” 
the Italians “ 
rhaps comme 
are expresse? 3 


that passionate style and manner which characterized our author :— 


“The Italian,” he says, “is deficient in the passion of the h 


longing to idealize what is human and to give life to the things 0 ail 
His acuteness of pert 


world, which form the very essence of poetic art. 


eart, and is # 
f the inane 


the ve? 


and his charming versatility enabled him to excel in irony and fal pleas 


tale-telling such as we find in Horace and Boccaccio; in the grace 
and in the best poP 


of love and song which are presented in Catullus 


war 
— 


. ; no", 
of Naples; above all, in low comedy and farce. Italian soil gave birth,’ ant 


i sque t and, in modern times, to burlesques © F tied 
times, to burlesq ragedy, . » aypron. pera wales 


But in the more perfect kinds of art they hare 
h of their liter®” 
ghest literary Ws 
like Dante's ‘C™* 


chivalry. In rhetoric and theatrical art, especially, 
equals the Italian. 


advanced beyond cleverness of execution, and no epoc 
produced a true epos or a genuine drama. The very hi 
have been successfully produced in Italy, divine poems 
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| j historical treatises, such as those of Sallust and Macchiavelli, of —e and | even in the worst and dullest books, he cannot do better than correct so 
gD ven in 


ded by a passion more rhetorical than spontaneous. 
Collet, a9 Pesncient nd hoes times, real creative talent has been far less 
musi; ous than the facility which speedily assumes the character of virtuoso- 
ong enthrones in the room of genuine and genial art a hollow and heart- 
sup, * idol. The field of the inward in art (so far as we may, in the case of 
Oe inqush the inward and the outward) is not that which has fallen to the 
art, | as his special province ; the power of beauty, to have its full effect upon 
[talian ust be placed, not ideally before his mind, but sensuously before his eyes. 
bite Fo ly, he is thoroughly at home in architecture, painting, and sculpture ; 
Acco A was, during the epoch of ancient culture, the best disciple of the 
B pot and, in modern times, he has become the instructor of all nations.” 
7 ane perhaps, more in art and literature, than in any other department 
¢ civilization, that a powerful and even a paramount influence was exercised 
oe the Latins by that great people, the Hellenes. Whether by win- 
pre the heart, or by captivating the imagination of all the peoples of the 
yor br world with whom they came in contact, that extraordinary and 
pee race seems to have inspired universally a passionate admiration for 
‘be glorious treasures of its own intellectual life. From the very earliest 
a of its history, Italy had been subject to the influence of Greece. 
Fastead, however, of diminishing in proportion to the advance that Rome was 
making to universal conquest, the passion for Hellenic civilization not only 
increased among the Romans, but made so irresistible a progress as to pene- 
cate the Latin nation to the very core. The Greek language was generally 
diffused in Italy even In the time of Hannibal ; but after the Macedonian 


var, 192 BC., the intercourse with foreigners and the foreign commerce 
l nereased so much, that the knowledge of that language became a matter of 
, material importance to the merchant as well as to the scholar and the states- 
d man. Indeed, there is every reason to believe that within a very few years 
, after that date, by means of the Italian slaves and freed men, many of whom 
3 were Greek or half-Greek by birth, the Greek language, Greek knowledge, 
Greek modes of thought, and Greek manners, to a certain extent, reached 
8 even the lower ranks of the population in the capital. The stage, that great 
. element of culture and education in ancient times, fell entirely under the 
he influence of Greece. The plays performed were either translations or 
4 adaptations from the Greek, so as to suit the Latin public. 
ed As might, however, have been expected, this universal Hellenising ten- 
° dency called forth a vigorous reaction on the part of the old Roman Tories, 
ad headed by Cato, who took the lead as the vigorous champion of his native 
he country against the foreigners. Dr. Mommsen’s remarks on this reaction 
= are interesting. “The Romans,” he says, “in Cato’s time stood opposed to 
& Greek literature very much as in the time of the Cesars they stood opposed 
nos to Christianity ; freedmen and foreigners formed the main body of the 
wr poetical, as they afterwards formed the main body of the Christian com- 
ket munity: the nobility of the nation, and, above all, the Government, saw in 
ond joetry, as in Christianity, an absolutely hostile power: Plautus and Ennius 
A were ranked with the rabble by the Roman aristocracy for reasons nearly the 
7 same as those for which the apostles and bishops were put to death by the 
a oman Government.” 
ra The remarks of our author on the influence of Hellenism upon Roman 
1 politics are original and striking. He discards, justly in our opinion, the 


ba common idea that Rome deliberately adopted and carried out a gigantic plan 
of universal conquest. It was the whimsical project. of emancipating the 


rg Hellenes from the Macedonian rule that brought Rome into collision with 
"Ts that power. The Romans were entirely in earnest, he believes, in the desire 
i for the liberation of Greece. Hellenic sympathies, he says, were all-powerful 
+e in Rome at the time ; and the failure of that scheme is to be sought only in 
nS the complete moral and political disorganization of the Hellenic nation. So 
, + 2 P Pp tw) 
2 far from universal conquest having been the deliberate plan of the Romans, 
oes he considers that the Roman Government wished and desired nothing but 
pul Ua 


the sovereignty of Italy, that they -were simply desirous not to have too 
- powerful neighbours alongside of them, and that they were in fact driven 
into all their other great wars, with the exception of that in Sicily, either by 


endar, a a . . “rr e, 

r¢ a vere aggression or by an unparalleled disturbance of the existing political 
mi relations, 

uenuy os ‘ 

’ _ Dr. Mommsen’s account of the Phoenicians and their great colony, Carthage, 
Pe & given with a vividness which adds fresh interest to the history of the Punic 
uu * owe Ld . . . e 
re wars. The national character of the race is depicted with a novelty which 


ie Dr. Mommsen’s profound acquaintance with the whole range of ethnology 


rire —— him to present. He shows that the Phcenician was a lover of peace, 
ty the - was not inclined to exchange the peaceful career of commerce for a 
hates aI of conquest ; that his colonies were factories for the purposes of traffic 
trod rp more, and were not sent forth from the mother country with the view 
port iow cod eo extensive territories in distant lands, and of carrying out the 
om “ he - — work of colonization. The Phcenicians, he shows, avoided 
ay “sabe possible, even with their rivals, and compromised the matter whenever 
rie + ¥as possible. This submissiveness, however, was not the result of cowardice, 
derive ‘orthey had brave hearts and could fight stoutly when war was inevitable, 


ut was the result of a want of political instinct. It was the necessity to 


3 

pil —_ + stand somewhere to save themselves from being totally crushed by 
t he 2 7 % “2 

R _, ambitious and uiventurous Hellenes that forced the Carthaginians to 
— “pt @ more energetic policy. | 

ie ™ ” 4 . ° 

Fans i é have given a most cursory and imperfect sketch of this great and 


= Tuasterly work. We have been forced to pass without a remark 
rey chapters on the internal government of Rome and the 
“a Of the very early Greek settlements in Southern Italy, which is 

"n With all the fulness, vividness, and novelty which characterize Dr. 
~lumsen's descriptions of matters of ethnology. 

















di is en We hope that some of our 
pase bee  iteelt genes by the remarks that we have made to refer to the 
er rraphic nae ; venture to predict that they will be charmed by the 
ee ther vane’ the buoyant enthusiasm, and the narrative power of the 
age tell the vem style, whose intellect, and whose heart render him worthy to 
eo istory of a great people. 
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qa ' SIRENIA.* 

eo Be P aft 

- 2 hme nthe course of modern novels, any one should have remaining in him 
ots 2 unants of that literary optimism which finds something to admire 
mee 


® g: . . ow 
Sirenia ; or, Recollections of a Past Existence, Bentley. 1862. 








vain a fancy by the perusal of this work. Some fictions have vigour, but no 
cleverness ; others have cleverness, but no vigour: “Sirenia” has neither 
cleverness, nor vigour, nor intellect, nor polish, but only brevity. That it 
consists of but a single volume is absolutely the only recommendation which 
it possesses ; and the clemency which tempers the wind to the shorn lamb 
has in this case given to the weary public only one instalment of the recol- 
lections of a post-existence. If this is a specimen of what comes of too good 
a memory, let us be thankful that most men are condemned to reminiscences 
of no other life than the present. Glimpses of an ante-natal world are not 
sufficiently common to allow us to generalize upon them; but we sincerely 
hope that we may be spared any further materials for so unpromising a task, 
If the clouds of glory are to be trailed in this cumbrous and clumsy manner, 
we are quite satisfied that Wordsworth’s growing boy should leave them 
behind him after all. At all events, he will do well to keep them hence- 
forward to himself. Pythagoras declared, it is said, that he had himself 
served in past ages at the siege of Troy, and used to point to the very shield, 
still hanging on the temple wall, which he had carried in the army of 
Agamemnon. Being a wise man and a philosopher, he did not publish his 
experiences to the world in a misshapen and very silly story-book. 
he Sirens—half human, half piscine,—live on an island somewhere, sleep 
in a cave, and live by fishing. Their intelligent faculties, the author sug- 
gestively remarks, are in most cases similar to ours. Their transformation 
is the punishment of past offences. They fight with serpents and converse 
with elephants and birds. They can exist in the sea or on land, but, like 
good Christians, they get ill if they drink too much sea-water. Meeny- 
Meyna, one of them, whose intelligent faculties are, we fear, representative, 
is introduced as explaining to nobody in particular, unless it be to the 
British public, the manners and customs of the race. She describes a ship- 
wreck, and how the Sirens dressed themselves in shawls from the cargo, 
and how they were punished for meddling with what did not belong to 
them. She treats of the theology of the Sirens, and of their calendar, in 
which thirteen lunar months to all appearance exactly fill the year; also of 
the sensitive plant, which was once a naughty Siren. The longest story, 
however, is that given by a bird, who was somehow connected with a lily, 
who was the same as a Spanish lady, who was false to her husband, who 
was reconciled to her, and was again deserted by her; she warms into the 
second person singular, calls her servant a varlet, kills him, and then is killed 
herself, and the husband dies, and the bird dies, and the lily dies, and 
Meeny-Meyna herself, who tells all about it, disappears halfway through 
the volume. The second half is occupied by a wretched story, only connected 
with the genera! subject by being called “ Recollections of a World Life.” 
The heroine is called Amanda, the wicked lover Aristes, and the husband 
Zia; they use guns, say “aw revoir” to one another, employ “ you” and 
“thou” indiscriminately, have a confidante called Madame Omon, and the 
scene is laid in Greece! In the concluding sentence, the other two principal 
characters having been killed with daggers, “ Zia rushed like a maniac from 
the house, and from that day was seen no more.” For an appropriate 
specimen of the first part we may take the last few lines of the Siren’s 
song to the waves. The singer is describing a shipwreck ;— 
** Nor does the great grief end there, 

For often many are left on land 

Who depend entirely on those lost ones, 

And who suffer great grief and privations— 

Do ye this of your own free will, 


Or are you only instruments in the 
Hands of Providence ? 


If so, we heartily pity vou, 

For you are sorely tried, and 

Ten thousand fold the more ought we to be 
Grateful for our gentle fate, compared 
With thine.” 


What these sentiments and the tone of the whole book chiefly remind us of, 
are the verses which Punch occasionally puts into the mouth of the laureate 
of King Peppel. We cannot but wish that their publication, as well as the 
events of which they treat, had been well got over in a previous state of 
existence. 

The subject was not so hopeless, that a moderately good story might not 
have been built upon it. No fiction is bound to be credible, if only it is 
consistent with itself, and if its improbabilities are sustained either by 
humour or by dramatic power. The story of Aladdin is delightful, though 
rings and lamps have no such — as the Arabian Nights describe. 
The difference between these Oriental marvels and the book before us is this: 
in the former, the reader’s interest is sustained by the quaint harmony which 
runs through them, and reconciles us to what we know not to be true ; in the 
latter, the events of real life are so awkwardly blended with the creations 
of fancy, that the mind is constantly forced back to the consideration of the 
absurdity of the whole. To the one we render a willing, though half-feigned, 
credulity ; the other, as it were, renders this semblance of credulity — 
sible, by asking us at every moment seriously to believe. If the author had 
meant his readers to enjoy his wonders, he should have placed them at once 
in a different region from that of ordinary human interests ; whatever varie- 
ties of passion and accident he could create, he should have introduced in 
such a way as not to dispel the illusion, and recall at every turn the recol- 
lection that the whole is fictitious ; he should treat men as men, and find out 
some different treatment for Sirens. For example, he makes his dwellers in 
the island sing praises and offer prayers to a Creator. He might have given 
them a religion of their own, if he chose ; but by these frequent allusions to 
things which we are accustomed to consider real, he totally dissipates the 
atmosphere of the imaginary, which such accessories as talking birds and 
swimming maidens might have succeeded in producing. The entire scheme 
of the book is thus a mistake. The highest art is that which conceals its 
own machinery ; and the worst way to recommend a book of nonsense is to 
effect, in a feeble way, to palm it off as good sense. A short preface accom- 
panies the book. A judicious writer would have used it, if he used it at all, 
in conciliating the reader’s imagination by some obviously marvellous story, 
some confession that the book was a book of fiction, and some plausible 
introduction to bis world of spirits. But our common sense revolts when the 
author of “Sirenia” goes through the farce of professing a serious belief in 
the doctrine of metempsychosis :— 

“ The following narrative was written by one whose memory, like that of the 
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Greek philosopher, seemed linked with a prior state of existence. The details 


having been recalled to the mind of the narrator through the medium of an 
entirely strange language with which the incidents were associated, and having 
been recorded in these pages with almost verbal fidelity, little surprise will be 
felt at a certain abruptness of style. .... It is not permitted to the compiler 
of these pages to say more as to the mode in which the communications reached 
him.” 


This is not the way to recommend a tale about mermaids. For it is of 
mermaids, and not of sirens, that the book really treats ; and_ the writer's 
knowledge of ancient and Mediwval mythology is lamentably small throughout. 
The Sirens were maidens in human form, who used to entice ships to their 
ruin by the sweetness of their alluring voices. The creatures with fishy tails 
are quite different beings ; our knowledge about them is not quite so com- 
plete, but there is a description of one recorded in a book of semi-missionary 
travels, two centuries old, which describes the animal as seen on the coast of 
Africa during a voyage round the Cape of Good Hope. About this there can 
be no question, as Father Merolla da Sorrento is quite positive that it was a 
mermaid, and quite positive also that it had the tail of a fish. Our author 
seems in one or two places to awake to a consciousness of the discrepancy ; 
and he assures us that the object with which the Sirens sing in stormy 
weather is that of warning ships, and not of enticing them to the fatal rocks. 
But if the result is the other way, it would seem better that they should leave 
off the practice altogether. 

The author probably wishes to be thought serious when he says that the 
belief in a transmigration of souls has been the purifying element in the 
guperstitions of more than half the human race. If he does, he commits 
himself, to say the least, to a serious exaggeration. Pythagoras, it is true, 
admitted the doctrine, according to the legend ; we may remark, however, 
that Pythagoras, although a “ moralist and mathematician,” was not, as our 
huthor believes, “ the discoverer of the solar system,” any more than he was 
the discoverer of the electric telegraph. Brahminism also recognizes the 
doctrine to a considerable extent, but the religion of China and Ceylon con- 
tains it only in a modified form—certainly has no belief in Siren islands— 
and it is far from being the most spiritual element of the genuine creed of 
Buddha. The old Peruvian belief, again, probably embraced something of 
the kind. But no doctrine of this nature was held by Greeks or Romans, 
with the exception of a very few stoics and others; nor is it part of the 
religion of North America, of Brazil, of Esquimaux, Kafirs, Hottentots, 
Negroes, Australasians, Pacific Islanders, Northern Mongols, Jews, Turks, 
or Christians. The minute accounts of the old faith of Nicaragua collected 
by Oviedo, contain nothing of this nature; nor did the older religion of 
China and Japan ; nor does the philosophy of Confucius. We are ourselves 
disposed to agree with the Hottentots, in preference to the author of 
“Sirenia.” We cannot but think, with Malvolio, that it is somewhat of an 
ignoble idea that the “ soul of our grandam might haply inhabit a bird.” Whe- 
ther one human soul, indeed, can inhabit several human bodies, is a question 
which few readers of modern science will choose to enter upon at all. The relation 
of the material and spiritual part of our natures is seen to be so much 
more intimate with every fresh discovery that is made, and its connection 
so mysterious, that the history of a disembodied soul is a subject utterly 
removed from scientific, and therefore from reasonable, considerations. 
Speculation is simply prostrate before the stupendous difficulty of conceiving 
a disinteyration which shall not be fatal to the parts. But science does 
disclose one truth, which is not without its bearing on the subject. Whether 
the souls of beasts and men pass into us or not, their bodies at all events 
do. Inthe vast round of nature, each particle is ever on the move, now 
organized, now decaying, now organized again. “ We die,” sang the Psalmist, 
“and are turned again to dust ;” but he little suspected that the same 
identical dust is again quickened into man. The breath that we exhale, the 
moisture that we lose, everything that comes from us, even our body when 
it is dissolved, enters at once into new combinations which the restless 
force which all things obey again brings round—perhaps after months, 

yerhaps after ages—into the actual form and substance of living flesh and 
plood. In part, if not wholly, this generation is physically and materially 
the same as the generations that preceded it. We receive carbon from 
plants, and oxygen from the air; they become part of us, contribute to our 
actual tissue, and leave us again as carbonic acid or as perspiration ; these 
again feed plants, and constitute them ; and plants again feed men. The muscle 
and sinew of animals is vegetable gluten transformed ; it mingles after 
death with the soil, supplies it with ammonia, and ammonia becomes the 
same gluten again. The very lime and phosphorus of our bones travels 
the same circle, serves its purpose for our living organism, and when it 
perishes in the ground is at once on its way to serve another. There is, in 
fact, in this world, in simple and distinct reality, a transmigration of bodies. 
We do not allude to it in order to prejudice the doctrine of the existence 
of Sirens ; but only to illustrate, by comparison with such a doctrine, the 
different character of the results which scieutific and unscientific speculation 
have arrived at on the one subject of the transmigration of personal identity. 

The Sirens, we are told, believe in the influence of particular stars as 
ruling destiny. The fact is inserted, no doubt, as representing what is con- 
sidered to be a pretty idea, and one that will give an air of romance, or 

yerhaps rather of vague mysticism, tothe picture. It is just a type of the 
Kind of theory to which a few weak persons yield, not indeed a belief, but a 
wistful sympathy, which is hardly less pernicious than downright super- 
stition. They do not think it is true, but they “can understand” people 
who think it is true, and “ sometimes wonder” whether, after all, it might be 
true. To such childishness we boldly say, “ No quarter!” It is the very 
spirit against which, more than against any other, accurate knowledge has to 
contend. Try it by a rational standard. There are as many hundred mil- 
lions of people in the world as there are hundreds of stars visible in the sky. 
Is each star to represent the destiny of a million people! The changes and 
chances of this mortal life are surely more various than this. We cannot 
believe—to speak seriously—that any good is to be gained by representing 
things, even in fiction, otherwise than as they either are or may possibly be, 
unless it be either by way of vehicle to convey a useful moral, or in order to 
amuse a passing hour by broad and harmless fun. ‘“ Rasselas” is probably 
the type of story which the writer of “Sirenia” intended to imitate. He 
copies the simplicity of its style without attaining its gracefulness ; its unreal 
framework he parodies in a system elaborately puerile, and inconsistently 





= = 


impossible. The book is one to which not even the negative praise a, 
awarded, that its author's time might possibly have been spent jp 
worse. If any one has absolutely nothing else to do, he may Withom we 
ment employ himself with it for.a few minutes. If his stock of t dete: 
completely exhausted—if he has read the parliamentary debates sa ry 
and knows the Nautical Almanac by heart—if his accounts are mag, , ™™ 
bills paid, his letters answered, and his razors stropped—if he has g half bis 
which all his ingenuity can find no other earthly means of filling » rics 
as a last and most hopeless resource, borrow “ Sirenia” from a riend hn, 


then let him cut its pages ; and then let him commit it to the flame. ’ ™ 








THE NONCONFORMISTS OF 1662.* 
TuE two books whose titles we give below are intended, in differen: 


to supply a want which, in our humble opinion, might as well haye — 
without supply. It has been proposed to celebrate the bi-centenary en 


sary of the expulsion of nonconforming ministers in 1662. Thoge y), 
eloquence will be called into play may possibly be in want of a little fede 
cramming. The cruel sense of wrong which embittered the sufferings of ., 
losing side two hundred years ago has probably somewhat cooled 4 
those who claim to be their representatives. With the sense of Wiens — 
recollection of its exact circumstances has probably grown faint too 1p 
just possible that some members of the injured party may not know, wis 
instinctive accuracy, either who were expelled or why they were expelled « 
what became of them afterwards. There is, indeed, a certain vagye sm 
about the name of the “ Black Bartholomew,” suggesting associations i 
which it may be well not to pry too closely. The average competitor fo: «;, 
A. A. certificate would probably be of opinion that it was the occasion wher 
Charles II. shot the seven bishops with his own hand for not sigaine te 
Thirty-nine Articles. Any one, however, who wishes to be properly “ poste 
up” in the history and appropriate sentiments of the occasion, may wake 
prepare himself from the works before us. The orator who wishes to sig 
the consistency of his eloquence by a judicious sprinkling of facts will gj 
what he wants in Mr. Stoughton’s careful and impartial narrative. Whey |p 
desires to throw in the pathetic touches he may, though we scarcely req. 
mend it, have recourse to “ Troublous Times.” The pathos is, indeed, rather 
tediously spun out, and it is diluted with too many irrelevant texts to pleas 
a severe taste; but there is plenty of it, though of inferior quality, and muy 
possibly be found to suit some audiences. Meanwhile, the best and easies 
plan would, no doubt, be to let the whole subject sleep, as it has hun 
sleeping for more than a century. We have a hearty respect for many of the 
sufferers and for the conscientious scruples to which they were sacrificed 
But it seems a very questionable proceeding carefully to rake up old quam 
and go on rubbing steadily at the old raws. The one possible result of rising 
the ghosts of such discussions from their decorous interment in thos 
books which no gentleman’s library should be without, to send then 
stalking abroad in chapels and meeting-houses, is to provide a fes 
more commonplaces for Dissenters to throw in Churchmen’s teeth, whid 
Churchmen must be slow indeed if they can’t find means of retaliating. Th 
process does not exactly tend to increase Christianity. The Archbishop o 
Toulouse has lately given us a beautiful example of the same principle carel 
to excess, and a caricature of the regulation excuses for it. Nothing cou 
be further from the mind of that guileless Christian bishop, nor more abhor- 
rent from the horror of bloodshed so characteristic of the Catholic Chun, 
than to commemorate the slaughter of a crowd of unarmed Protestanis n 
defiance of a solemn treaty. But he does not see why he should not take 
the opportunity of the three hundredth anniversary of that lamentable even! 
to celebrate the prosperity of the Catholic Church, which it indirectly caused 
He is rather like the virtuous little boy who was not so naughty as to thw 
stones at a bird, but only tried how near he could throw without hitting it 
The archbishop has gone uncommonly near commemorating a bloody aul 
treacherous massacre without actually doing it. Meanwhile we should notre 
commend anyone, trusting to the refined logical power of the French mind, 
‘Illuminate his house in Paris on the 18th of June, on the ground that he ni 
celebrating, not the battle of Waterloo, but the blessed peace it produces 
Happily we could find no parallel to the archbishop’s proposal in Engl 
We may be thankful that no religious party here has ever been stained 
ornamented by a wholesale massacre. Still, a judicious managemeés © 
the topic may make the expulsion of the Nonconformists as irritating | 
subject for oratory as if all the ministers had been burnt in one big boa 
instead of being only turned out of house and home, after our prosac *s 
lish fashion. Of course the rejoicing will nominally be only excited by 
heroism of the sufferers; but denunciations of persecutors form a ws, 
staple of eloquence, and are a pleasant sauce to the necessarily milder 
gyrics on virtue in distress. We cannot help thinking that rg on 
Englishmen might find better employment just now than we “ 
linen in public, and stirring up old disputes as if we were not quick enn? 
at brewing new ones. ‘onal 

We must, however, hasten to absolve both the works we have — 
from too inflammatory tendencies. We much doubt, indeed, unr 
“ Troublous Times ” will succeed in setting anything on fire. It is an — 
assumed to be given by the sufferer in the form of an irregular diary; nf j 
various persecutions undergone by a certain J ohn Hicks in asa 2 
his nonconformity. We cannot say that it is particularly exciting, 
fact is that martyrdom is one of those extremely respectable thing? ‘Whe 
apt to become rather a bore after some two or three hundred Ln. ge 
a man is tied to a stake and burnt outright, we sympathize = * Bs 
if he takes his burning like a man, our sympathy gises to oo ‘sit 
when he goes on simmering through several years without getults 
martyrdom than six weeks in Exeter gaol, our sympathy ee ‘git? 
that more lukewarm temperature at which it is not incompati Ae? 

r ° ean " . : when tne 
sensation of being bored. This is more especially the case W2 » is ds 
tells his own story. He may, indeed, continue to interest te a ehe VE 
guished throughout by a simplicity and self-forgetfulness like tha bey ™ 
of Wakefield. But this is exactly what the hero ofa religious Do 
— aa«», ; - ia 


ranscribe’ ~s 
y John be a ial 





" ke T 
* Troublous Times ; or, Leaves from. the Note-book of Mr. John Hicks. 
Bowring Ovendh. And “ Church and State Two Hundred Years ago. B 
London; Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 1862. 
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to do. He is bound, by the very necessity of the case, to go on 
vtitadinising aS @ martyr, and giving us such very broad hints of his own 
st © 


velical virtue, that we feel a secret longing to let the devil's advocate 
. What can be more irritating than for a man to tell us 
eat | hunted hare 
chat he thinks his countenance cannot be mn sat because a hunt 
took refuge in his bosom from the greyhounds? He had much better 
7 atright, “ 1 am a saint of the first water, and you would not be surprised 
sy ° if you could see the angelic mildness of my face.” Moreover, the 
eo ate man, who, we dare say, was modest enough in his real historical 
i to go on telling us how each of his companions in misfortune 
ifferent apostolic virtue, irradiated by an (extremely) harmless 
ith, or softened by a touching melancholy. His wife is, of course, an 
gel, and his children cherubim. The persecutors form an eable 
contrast of incarnation of diabolical malignity. In short, “Troublous 
Times » falls into the usual error of good books. The hero is so obtrusively 
nod as to become rather dull, and we leave off with a faint pre- 
~ ace in favour of the atrocious villain, as being the only person in the 
ook who has tried to get up a few incidents. The historical John Hicks is, 
«we should guess from the facts mentioned in the preface, considerably 
ibelled in this diary. When two messengers sent to arrest him spoke 
ancivilly, he replied, “after a few words of exhortation touching the right 
vovernment of the tongue,” by a sound thrashing with a cane. <A charac- 
voristic turn is given to this anecdote in the text by omitting the cane, and 
utributing the repulse of the “apparitor” to his being struck with deadly 
‘gr and horror at the awful expression of the good man’s face. John Hicks 
was ultimately beheaded for his share in Monmouth’s insurrection, and was 
he involuntary cause of the atrocious execution of Lady L’Isle. 

The present work, however, leaves off in an indefinite kind of way, at no 

articular crisis in the life of the hero, leaving us with the impression that it 
might just as well have left off before. 

Mr. Stoughton’s work is one of a much higher order. It is a very careful 
and impartial account of the chief events connected with the expulsion of the 
Nonconformist ministers. It is so impartial, in fact, that we almost doubt 
what impression it means to produce. One very obvious deduction from it is, 
that to call people of that day persecutors, merely because they turned their 
opponents out of their livings, is a simple anachronism. They may perhaps 
have been turned out with unnecessary harshness. But no one ever seems to 
have cared for toleration pure and simple, unless he was not only wiser and 
better than his age, but was also suffering from the want of toleration in his 
own person. The bishops talked peers enough about sparing tender 
consciences, till they found that tough consciences were in a decided minority. 
As soon as they were firm in the saddle, they threw their opponents over 
with as little compunction as Mr. Disraeli would feel in relieving Mr. Glad- 
stone of office to-morrow. They had themselves suffered just the same twenty 
years before from their present victims, and if they retaliated with extra 
strictness, not even giving or reserving the fifth part of the living for the 
ejected ministers, as had been done under the Commonwealth, it was perhaps 
oily natural that usurpers should be turned out of their ill-gotten gains with 
less civility than they had used to the lawful owners in the first instance ; and 
neither persecutors nor persecuted had the slightest desire to extend principles 
of toleration to such outlaws as Papists or Quakers. 

The history, therefore, of the conferences and declarations which pre- 
ceded the Act of Uniformity, is a history not of bond fide offers of tolera- 
tion, but merely of the terms which the conquered party thought itself able 
‘0 make with its conquerors as they gradually felt their way to their 
undoubted superiority. For some time after the restoration, the Presby- 
‘erlans seem to have fancied themselves a majority of the nation. In the 
famous declaration from Breda, Charles elaborately asserted his desire of 
ving liberty to tender consciences. When the Presbyterian ministers sent 
a deputation to him, they tried even to prevent him from using the Common 
Prayer in his own chapel,—a pretty clear indication of the strength of their 
wish to tolerate other people. It is at this time that the not very authentic 
ory 18 placed of the admission of the ministers to the chamber next to that 
in which Charles was said to be performing his devotions. Here such was 
the curiosity of the worthy Mr. Case, that he could not help applying his ear 
to the keyhole, The good old man was ravished to hear the pious King 
ie ha for a heart constant in the protection of the Protestant religion. 
iene may I seek the oppression of those who, out of tenderness to their con- 
mea esed not free to conform to outward and indifferent ceremonies.” Charles 
‘te a capable of the trick, but he could hardly have believed in the 
et wrth FY could be taken in by it. He made a more open profession, how- 
thichion Pp for toleration, by appointing ten Presbyterian ministers 
peseend — even listening to four of their sermons. Soon afterwards he 
publie ne . re 6 definite promise of liberty of public worship so long as the 
” i = not disturbed. But here the Presbyterians at once saw 
of anista ; , oot could not accept a loaf themselves if there was a chance 

an “e ing up the crumbs. ‘ Humbly thanking his Majesty,” says 
as lercble aa A could not but distinguish the tolerable | parties from the 
“ and for the rss promise of toleration might include Papists and Socinians, 

¥ the tin em, for their parts, they could not make toleration their request.” 

sae me of the Savoy conference it must have grown plain enough to 
bands — Par Baxter, that the bishops had the game in their own 
- oP ae _ the only use of the conference was to enable 
axter took ae that they had conferred. The simplicity with which 
hited to > Sig in good faith is really touching. The conference was 
latter at ones meoens : The first month was wasted without any meeting. 
miting he must ha reed to put everything in writing, and the amount of 
for any practical ave done makes one shudder to contemplate, especially as, 
first trifline Pr poe! age he might as well not have written a word. His 
devoted a fortnig} —. ey er an entirely new Liturgy, to which he 
inding that ete whilst his brethren were picking holes in the old one. 
L composition A finished his work first, he devoted the next fortnight to 
Liturgy in aid st rf eight closely-printed folio pages of exceptions to the 
biection. he enc theirs. The bishops refusing to admit the force of a single 
mine, this hed te the next eight days in producing a reply to them. Of 
‘Minated in a prought the conference within a few days of its close, and it 
Te been hich vd voce discussion of things in general which must 
D afterward: y edifying. The Parliament and Convocation, which met 
“rds, rapidly passed the Uniformity Act, with the enforced 


unfortun 
life, is force 
chowed a d 








declaration of unfeigned assent and consent to the Book of Common 
Prayer, and abhorrence of the Covenant. In the interval before the date 
when the declaration was to be made, the Government appears to have 
been in a state of constant alarm about imaginary plots, and the clergy 
affected to have entertained groundless hopes of indulgence in the 
carrying out of the Act. Nothing, however, took place, and on St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day the Church of England lost about 2,000 men, many of 
whom, such as Baxter, were amongst the ablest and best men of the time. 
It was, doubtless, a great loss; and those who look back to the ejected 
clergy as their spiritual ancestors, may well be proud of them. The justice 
of that claim is indeed disputed in the discussions which now fill the 
columns of religious newspapers. Sundry other irrelevant questions are 
raised which appear to be only dragyed in on account of their irritating 
properties ; as, for example, whether clergymen of the Church of England 
are generally honest in declaring their “ unfeigned assent and consent” to 
all that is contained in the Prayer-book. That such questions should be 
raised is one of the evils to which we have already referred ; but to those 
who wish to study history for their own benefit, and not to find stones to 
throw at their neighbours, the history of the ejection of the 2,000 is an 
interesting question, and by such readers Mr. Stoughton’s book will be found 
a useful statement of facts. 








MERIVALE’S HYPERION* 


THE practical usefulness of writing Latin verse contrasts forcibly (in this 
utilitarian age) with the quantity of it written ; and written not merely by 
men distinguished by university reputation, but by men distinguished in after 
life, whose ability is considerable and whose time is valuable. How does 
this come to pass? Because, it may be answered, the ancient classics are the 
classics of the world, and to imitate them is, for the literary man, what it is 
for the sculptor to copy the great Greek models. Because “ the humaner 
letters” are loved by those imbued with them and looked up to with rever- 
ence by all men, especially by those quite ignorant of them. Because it is 
pleasant to exercise any faculty requiring skill and intelligence, which has 
been successfully acquired by a long course of training. And the training in 
this case isa long one. The first nonsense verses are written at eight or ten 
years old, and the prize poem or first class crowns the college career at twenty 
or twenty-one. The strength of a habit is in proportion to the time spent in 
its formation. No wonder, at this rate, that Latin verses should preserve 
in maturer years as many votaries as cricket does ; for though more hours 
at a time are absorbed perhaps by cricket, that game can only be played in 
the summer ; whereas Latin verses, at school and college, go on all the year 
round. 

Modern classical compositions have been appositely compared to costly 
exotics. They cannot have the free growth and beauty of what is original 
and indigenous. Yet the gardener will prefer his orchids and his pine-apples 
to whole beds of violets or a wood carpeted with blue-bells. And these exotics 
of literature become valued in proportion to the difficulty of rearing them, and 
seem to have a sweeter fragrance because they smell of Greece and Italy, and of 
other times. But if people write Latin verses because they have been taught 
to admire and to write them, why are they so taught? Admitting that it is 
good to learn Latin, why write verses? In order to learn a modern language 
perfectly it is not necessary to write verses in it. The cases, however, are not 
quite parallel. To read the classics properly, to understand the harmony of 
the old poets and orators, the rules of quantity and prosody must be mastered, 
and this can only be thoroughly done by writing in metre. The structure of 
ancient verses, and in part of ancient prose also, depends on quantity, a 
thing often quite independent of pronunciation. The man who reads the 
“ neid” without having mastered quantity will read it as a kind of irregular 
doggrel. He may, indeed, as he would in a prose translation, derive some- 
what of enjoyment from his author. But it the spirit and essence of the 
poetry do not themselves partly evaporate, at any rate he loses full half the 
beauty of form and all the grace of movement in which they are clothed, and 
from which they cannot endure separation. 

Thus, as long as the study of the classics continues, and as long as that 
study is made, or endeavoured to be made, a thorough and not a mere half- 
study, writing Latin verses is defensible on grounds of logic and of reason. 
Whether the time devoted to it at school does not exceed all proper 
limits ; whether the classics themselves ought not to be deprived of 
their immense predominance in our education, are different questions. 
Of course the traditional habit of composing in Latin verse rests in reality 
upon other grounds than those on which it has been above defended. Latin in 
the middle ages was the language of educated men. In loyic, theology, rhetoric, 
poetry, whoever had new ideas or thoughts to communicate would naturally 
do so in Latin. And this state of things, or the training it implied, survives 
in the modern school exercise and prize poem. Latin was then learned as a 
vehicle for the expression of thought. We now learn Latin partly for the 
sake of the Latin literature, partly to understand our own language, but 
chiefly because the analysis of the formation and construction of the classical 
languages is about the best discipline in which the mind can be trained. As 
for using Latin to express our own thoughts, that (in our own country 
at least), is hardly ever done by a grown man for any purpose whatever. 
Even in editing an ancient author Latin notes are going out of fashion, 
Yet, as before observed, the number of Latin verses published is, perhaps, 
even more considerable than formerly ; and the audience capable of appre- 
ciating them becomes, doubtless, greats r than ever, in proportion as classical 
education, with our material prosperity, extends to a laryer class. Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lord Lyttelton, and now Mr. Merivale, print Latin verses. Petrarch, 
Milton, Gray, Vincent Bourne, wrote in Latin, but wrote original poems. 
But nearly all the published Latin verses of our own day are translations ; 
because it is felt that the expression of our own thoughts in a dead language 
is an affectation, devoid of interest, and almost valueless; while the trans- 
fusion of the thoughts of a modern poet into classical language is at least 
valuable as a very close test of mastery over that language, and of learning, 
ingenuity, and taste. . ae 

Mr. Merivale’s little publication possesses in one respect a peculiar interest. 
His object is to illustrate by a practical experiment (so he tells us in his 
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— the wonderful parallel which our own time and our own modern 
iterature present to the spirit and literature of the declining period of Rome. 
To that period, of which he has himself partly written the history, we 
moderns, he says, should look, and see ourselves mirrored there. He chooses, 
therefore, Keats’s “ Hyperion,” “the noblest epic of the present epoch,” or 
rather the two first books of it, for he does not attempt the hurried and 
imperfect fragment of the third; and puts them into verse formed on the 
model rather of Statius and Claudian than of the purer, severer, simpler 
Virgil. The style of those _ came naturally to him in this translation, 
as affording the most suitable vehicle for interpreting the subject, rhythm, 
and language of the thoroughly modern Keats. The subject of the “ Hype- 
rion ”’—-Saturn and the primeval deities expelled by the younger generation 
of gods—is one which a poet of the post-Augustan age might very naturally 
have chosen. And the experiment itself is as successful in point of execu- 
tion as the subject-matter of it is well selected. To draw out and analyze 
the causes of this parallelism between the two literatures is by no means 
easy ; but when the Latin and English are placed side by side, its existence 
must be felt by all who have the smallest notion of what the later Roman 
poetry is like. Let us try to set out in general terms what are the charac- 
teristics which this poem and the later Roman poets have in common ; and 
in which they alike differ from the more purely classical models, especially 
Virgil, whose style is most usually imitated in the translation of English 
poems of this kind. 

The ideas and the versification seem to run more freely and wildly. There 
is less symmetry and elegance, more straining after large and broad effects. 
Mystery, fancy, refinements of thought, that breathe of an artificial and 
sophisticated state of society, are traceable throughout. The colossal forms 
of the giants dispossessed ; the bold, strange turns of thought and expression ; 
the more or less spasmodic utterances (if such a phrase may be used, not 
altogether in a bad sense), recall the heroes of the “ Thebais,” the big and 
lengthy poems which Juvenal heard and satirized, the age which raised 
colossal statues and ponderous amphitheatres and mausoleums, and strove, 
by imposing vastness of outline and rank luxuriance of ornament, to make up 
for the absence of the pure, unpretentious symmetry and healthier taste and 
feeling which, both in art and in literature, were lost. 

A few examples will show what is meant. Take the description of Saturn’s 
rising up, after his month of prostration in blank apathy, with which the first 
book opens :— 

** This passion lifted him upon his feet, 
And made his hands to struggle in the air, 
> ae locks to shake and ooze with 


His eyes to fever out, his voice to cease. 
He stood and heard not Thea’s sobbing deep. 


** Hic furor excitum pedibus consurgere 
Regem 
Fecit, et incassum lentos torquere lacertos. 
Turbida canities sudat, cava febre coruscant 
Lumina: jamque tacet; nec sic capit aure 
tremores, 
Singultusque Thee luctum sub corde pre- 
mentis.’ 


How impossible that Milton could have written so in English, or Virgil in 
Latin! Yet in Statius, perhaps, or Lucan, such a passage would not be out 
of place. 

Or take the sun-god Hyperion’s angry entrance into his palace :— 
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** He enter'd, but he enter’d full of wrath ; 

His flaming robes stream'’d out beyond his 
heels, 

And gave a roar, as if of earthly fire, 

That scared away the meek ethereal hours, 

And made their dove-wings tremble. On he 
flared, 

From stately nave to nave, from vault to 
vault, 

——- bowers of fragrant and inwreathed 
ight, 

And diamond-paved, lustrous, long arcades, 

Until he reached the great main cupola. 

— standing fierce beneath, he stamp’d his 
oot, 

And from the basements deep to the high 
towers 

Jarr’d his own golden region; and hefore 

The quavering thunder thereupon had ceased, 

His voice leapt out, despite of godlike curb, 

To this result.” 


** At Deus ingrediens animosa efferbuit ira : 
Flagrat pone fluens a calcibus incita vestis 
Mugitu, qualem terrenus coucipit ignis ; 

Quo mites fugere Hore, plumisque palumbes 

Contremuere Dex. Ruit ille ardetque ruendo, 

Sublimes rapiens aulas, thalamosque perer- 
rans; 

Quaque intexta vagas fragrant laquearia luces, 

Quaque jacent variis sola longa nitentia crustis. 

Sic medias adiit celse testudinis wdes : 

Substitit hic, pepulitque pedem, qua funditus 
omnis 

Vi vibrat Labyrinthus, et aurea regna resul- 
tant. 

Nee prius iste sonor periit, quam frena pre- 
mentis 

Depulit, exsiluitque Dei vox talis ab ore.” 


Here and there an expression occurs in the English which hardly bears 
putting into Latin at all. The translator is driven to such phrases as 
** palumbes Dew,” “intexta vagas laquearia luces,” in the above, which are 
very bold, and the possible use of which by any Roman poet may be ques- 
tioned, though doubtless they rest on the analogy of expressions actua!ly 
used by Roman poets. Virgil, for instance, says, “flores inscripti nomina 
regum ;” but he would hardly have said “ceilings inwreathed with flitting 
lights.” Quite modern, again, is the fine phrase of Thea to the dethroned 
Saturn (p. 6) :— 

** And all the air 
Is emptied of thy hoary majesty.” 


And the same criticism will apply to the ingenious translation :— 


** Necnon tua maxima virtus 


Canaque majestas vanescit in ethere toto.” 


So in the following fine description of Hyperion’s restless night :— 


** For rest divine — exalted couch, 
And slumber in the arms of melody, 
He paced away the pleasant hours of ease, 


With stride colossal on from hall to hall.’ 


** Tile alias sponda componi suetus in alta, 
Et sancto melicas voces circumdare som- 
no ;— 
Nunc, ut erat, resides ultro spatiatus in 
horas, 
Ampla pedum toto posuit vestigia templo.” 


The second line of the translation is as effective as the rest, but almost too 


bold. 


Note again the words given in italics in the following highly poetical and 


cleverly rendered passage :— 


** As when, upon a tranced summer night, 
Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaks, branch-eharmed by the earnest 

stars, 

Dream, and so dream all night without a stir, 
Save from one gradual solitary gust, 

Which comes upon the silence, and dies off, 
As if the ebbing air had but one wave ; 

So came these words and went.” 


** Ut celse quercus, ubi nor estate fatiscit, 
Magnorum nemorum viridi cum veste Senatus, 
Brachia sopite superinclinantibus astris, 
Dormitant, altumque rigent; nisi forte silen- 

tem 
ZEthera corripiens, planctu non amplius uno, 
Spiritus exsuperet sensim, pereatque cadendo; 
Sic veniunt, abeunt, diving murmura vocis.”’ 


The Miltonic turn, too, of the following picture of Asia leaning upon her 
tusk looks strange in its Latin dress :— 
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«« Even as Hope upon her anchor leans, ** Ut spes, candidior licet hee, innis: 
So leant she, not so fa ir, epee a tusk Sic Asie submisit ebur, latissim atitAr ua, 
Shed from the broadest of her elephants.” Bellua.” Fegyi 


And there is at least one instance of the complete omission of 
forcible words, in the exigency of the translation. It occurs jp 
address to the prostrate Titans :— 


“Yet ye are here, 
O'erwhelm’d, and spurn'd, and batter'd, ye 
are here !”’ 


It is time to close our quotations, and take leave of Mr. Meriyal, 7 
do so with the lines, near the close of the volume, where the effulgencs ; 
Hyperion’s distant approach lights up the dismal cavern of the giants 4: 4. 
end of the spirited speech of Enceladus. The translation, but for one .,. 
bold phrase, is quite unexceptionable :— a 


*« All eyes were on Enceladus’s face, 

And they beheld, while still Hyperion’s name 

Flew from his lips up to the vaulted rocks, 

A pallid gleam across his features stern : 

Not savage, for he saw full many a God 

Wroth as himself. He look’d upon them all, 

And in each face he saw a gleam of light, 

But splendider in Saturn’s, whose hoar locks 

Shone like the bubbling foam about a keel, 

When the prow sweeps into a midnight cove. 

In pale and silver silence they remain’d, 

Till suddenly a splendour, like the morn, 

Pervaded all the beetling gloomy steeps, 

All the sad spaces of oblivion. 

And every ph, and every chasm old, 

And every height, and every sullen depth, 

Voiceless, or hoarse with loud tormented 
streams : 











sever 
Satur’, 


*“‘Vos tamen hic azgitis fusiqne gp; 
antro; ™_ Wtsery 


Hic agitis, Titanes!”” 


‘* Enceladum cuncti suspectay 
tem. . or0 lornes, 
Tum quogue, dum tanti no : 
resultans men dca oy 
Ardua Tartarei laquearia contizit anty: 
Viderunt 1 jubar impallescere yujty 
Torva quidem facies, necdum effers. ; 
furentes . j are 
Repperit ipse furens. Cunct i 
ahedbet . OFum In ftont 
Lucis imago nove ; sed clarius ora nitehss 
Saturni, cujus crines in vertice canj ' 
Fulserunt, ut spuma cite suffusa caring 
Atri nocte sinum penetrat cum pron » 
ductum. : 
Sic illi argenteum taciti pallere coloren. 
Donec ibi splendor subitus, ceu mane cons. 
Pervasit clivos saxis pendentibus omne, 
And ali the everlasting cataracts, Et contristate nebulis spatia omnia Lethe 
And all the headlong torrents far and near, Insinuans, rimasque omnes, Veteresque recs, 
Mantled before in darkness and huge shade, sus; ' 
Now saw the light and made it terrible.” Summa simul tangens atque ima; erpertis 
vocum, 
Raucaque contortz claris mugitibus unde. 
Nee non eterni fluviorum a culmine lspsus, 
Yorrentesque procul cursus, et spumes jurts 
Prelia, ceca prius, vastisque obducta te. 
bris, 
Nune videre diem, et visu fecere treme. 
dam.” 


On the whole, after making due deductions for some amount of fiiluy 
almost inevitable, as it arose from difficulties almost insuperable, every scholar 
will congratulate Mr. Merivale upon the taste and scholarship he has dis 
played, and upon the general success of his new and hazardous experiment 
in a more or less untrodden path of classical learning. It must be bome in 
mind, however, that it is a much greater effort to reproduce a whole poem 
well than to render any number of picked passages. Here Mr. Merivak 
shows his great strength. The easy flow and natural air of his whole poem, 
the way in which all the different parts, each faithfully and poetically give, 
are blended into a harmonious and readable whole, entitles him to the highes 
praise. After a careful perusal of both Latin and English, a critic wil 
scarcely be able to point out more than one instance of want of taste in th 
translation. And this is, perhaps, the best way to test Mr. Merivale, sine 
the first and foremost requisite for translating is real taste and feeling for te 
original. Still, the instance alluded to quite amounts to a bathos :— 


** Saturn, sleep on! while at thy feet I weep,” 
is rendered, 
««Tu, Saturne, jace; lacrymis ego crura rigabo.” 
Mr. Merivale can scarcely have classical authority for the phrase, “Iv! 
wet thy legs with tears.” 
In another passage occurs a very strange Latin word,— 


*« As if the vanward clouds of evil days 
Had spent their malice.” 


‘* Ceu prius omne malum, velitantis ut ala procelle, 
Jam rabiem explésset.” 

It seemed in reading over the Latin as if “ velitantis” were merely and 
print for “ volitantis.” But the word is evidently the equivalent for var 
ward.” No such word as “ velitari” is to be found in Facciolatis dictions}. 
We believe, however, that there is a kind of authority for it, and eva 
the short e. Ifthe root is to be found in such words as Few, the Lg 
may be as Mr. Merivale assumes. The real objection to the phrase, “ 
ever, is that it contains a mixture of metaphors. Ala originally mead! 
troop of horse. Velites are, or were in Livy’s time, an infantry division. 








WASHINGTON IRVING* 


8 
Tue author of this biography was, he informs us, expressly charged te 
uncle to write his life, and the single volume, which is all that at pres " 
been given to the public, convinces us that the choice was a wise ae 
Pierre Irving was intrusted, for the purpose of the work, with 4 a 
lection of family documents, and he has exercised a laudable rye 
selecting only those which are really essential to the portrait pier - 
to draw ; he writes, moreover, with simplicity and good taste, and 7 
though occasionally defaced by such Americanisms as “ the avails 0 cast 
edition,” is, on the whole, agreeable and correct. On the present 0¢ 
he traces his uncle’s career down to the year 1820, when, after 4™ a 
of literary employment in England, he was about to start for 4 apd wt 
nental tour. ‘The story of an author's fortunes is seldom strikingly “er 
and youthful essays, editorial projects, answers to a critic, oe al 
with a publisher, are generally the main material with which t 4 ale 
has to deal. A writer's books are often his best biography ; * af ie 
great events of his life, and his character is, for the most pa of ot 
evidenced in them than in any narrative, however intelligent, [reat 
and less characteristic circumstances of his career. | Washing fot 8 
conspicuous success had, however, the effect of gaining —, asi 
to the most interesting classes of English an Scotch socie ‘ seal 
cheerful temperament and amiable disposition surrounded him ro i 
and invested the commonplace routine of his life with an interest sit 
that more exciting vicissitudes have frequently lacked. His fathe a 
Pierre 





* The Life and Letters of Washington Irving. Edited by his nephew, 





Vol. I. Bentley. 1862. 
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a as 
% _ ot-ney Islands, and his genealogy is fondly traced back by his historian 
wr, the UF wr fom stock of Eryveins or Eriveins, discoverable in sundry blackened 
fos pram and to a William de Irwyn, who was secretary and armour- 
rem) oy Bruce. It was at the house of William de Irwyn's father that 
te rear” after crossing the Border, had first taken refuge, and William’s own 
am j Bruce, * well tried in many dangerous adventures, was rewarded by the 
| i wh nonarch with a badge of three holly-berries, the motto “sub sole sub 
they cratefu a ” » barony in the forest of Drum, and the privilege of owning 
ee aod hanging culprits. Subsequently, a branch of the family took 

. aves han troublous times in the Orcades, and its fortunes gradually declined 
Nee of ve] the time of the author’s father, who served during the French war on 
he pero packet plying between F almouth and New York, was fascinated at 
co former place by a beautiful Miss Saunders, married her in 1761, and 
“2 ie ore later, on the return of peace, carried her with him to America. 
two y gerne into trade, till the outbreak of the revolution suspended all 

“ne asi ete arrangements, and obliged him for a time to fly from New York. 
cia ony ie was a strenuous Whig, and his wife played too a conspicuous part 
i “Jleviating the sufferings of the prisoners. Washington entered New York 
. November, 1783, and his infant namesake was born in April of 
natn she same year. He soon displayed a vivacity which his father, in 
D fronts ghose temperament there lingered a large admixture of Scotch Puri- 
nim, regarded with anxiety and displeasure; and we learn that, of 

taba mr half-holidays, one was devoted to the Catechism, while the monotony 
ne, i three Sunday services was only partially relieved by intervals of the 
eer me “Pilgrim’s Progress.” The father’s strictness seems to have been little suc- 
em wssful, for all his children but one quitted his communion, and Washington 
 corase, vanaged to be privately confirmed at an Episcopalian chapel. At school he 
a semis to have exhibited a premature susceptibility, was unable to bear the 
1Ue reves jcht of other boys being whipped, and having to act in some private 
erperss theatricals, proceeded to announce his adoration to one of the young ladies 
gho was similarly engaged. She admitted “that Irving was a nice boy, and 

—_ handsome boy, but that he was too little ;” and the rejected admirer, resolv- 
ea ra ‘ng to drown his cares in sterner pleasures, and encouraged by a copy of 
Ucta Lene “Orlando Furioso,” plunged forthwith into the excitements of mimic 
® tremen. chivalry, conducted miniature tournaments in his father’s garden, and re- 
enacted the siege of Valenciennes, on the system of Uncle Toby’s iy 

f failare with blocks of wood for palisades, a little leaden cannon for the leavy 
Vy scholar artillery, and moveable pegs for the combatants on either side. The siege 
“has dis was to last for fourteen days, and W ashington s brother John, who repre- 
periment sented the attacking force, was allowed to issue daily bulletins of the progress 
borne in of the war. His historical bias, however, became so palpable, that 
ole poen Washington rejected his authority, and threw up the contest in disgust. 
Merivale He afterwards was fired with an ambition to go to sea, but ascer- 
ole poem, tained by experiment that salt. pork and hard boards were com- 
lly given, pletely uncongenial, and determined to confine himself to terrestrial 
he highest occupations. At sixteen he entered a lawyer's office, and for some 
titic wil years devoted himself assiduously to everything except that which a 
ste in the lawyer ought to know: he seems, indeed, from the very first, to have 
vale, since been incapable of the severe and continuous effort essential to professional 
ng for te success, and his passion for literature was certain to be fatal to his progress 
te ina profession which, more than any other, demands an abandonment of 
other interests. In 1802 he entered at once the office and home of Mr. 

Hoffman, a distinguished advocate, and commenced an intimacy with 

Miss Hoffman which lasted for life. His health at this time was extremely 

, precarious, and an incessant cough seemed to threaten an immediate danger. 

e, “Twi He began, however, a series of humorous contributions, under the title of 


Jonathan Old Style, to a newspaper just started by his brother, and soon 
set out upon an expedition into Canada with the Hoffmans. The journey 
had, at this time, to be performed in caravans, and the usual number of 
moving accidents by flood and field were duly encountered, joked about, and 
chronicled. When he travelled over the same ground fifty years later, 
Washington had not forgotten them. “All the country,” he writes, “was 


ely a mi then a wilderness ; we floated down the Black River in a scow ; we toiled 
























for “rah through forests in waggons drawn by oxen; we slept in hunters’ cabins ; 
‘dictionart aid were once four-and-twenty hours without food,—but all was romance 
nd even fa to me,” 
he quanti In 1804, his brother, anxious for his health, determined upon sending him 
hrase, bo ) Europe. At the end of June he disembarked at Bordeaux, improved in 
ly meadt | trength,and delighted with a very agreeable specimen of seafaring adven- 
ivision. fue. He betook himself with natural avidity to sight-seeing. ‘ Everything,” 
te says, “is novel and interesting to me—the heavy Gothic-looking buildings, 
® aucient churches, the manners of the people—it really looks another 
orld.” Here he remained six weeks to perfect himself in French, and his 
- ographer has had the advantage of selecting such passages as he considered 
arged ihe ) sufficiently general interest from a very copious journal, which, from this 
; present . tne forth, with occasional intermissions, Washington Irving seems to have 
se one. ‘pt. He was fortunate enough to fall in with a little American doctor, 
1 a large ho, though occasionally eccentric in his behaviour, was full of humour ; 
oderatio® id being a well-trained traveller, was able to aid his less experienced com- 
hich be ® won through the difficulties of custom-houses, passport-offices, and quaran- 
nd a” o at that time among the most formidable impediments to a comfortable 
ails of on om: At Nice some difficulty of this sort detained him for some weeks, and 
sent <_— Nee not till October that he was able to sail for Genoa. Privateers were 
several J" — the Mediterranean, and the felucca in which Irving had taken a 
a long °F “*, Was fired at by a cruizer—a melo-dramatic incident which harmonized 


eably with moonlit 


aan night. At 


tat shores, convent-bells, and the still beauty of an 
; nego ad 


Genoa he fell in with an agreeable fellow-countryman, 





















nine , 

he care a neglected the marble wonders of that city for the delight of home 
, they oe and long chats over American matters. The animosities then ragin 

t pert, wr fo ype shocked his genial nature: “I sicken,” he writes, “when 

ent, "tera! » fin Fe political broils, slanders, and enmities, and I think when I 
gin | sahin, myself in New York I shall never meddle any more in politics.” 
ssi00 ‘i! . - ay afterwards wandered to Sicily, and fell in with certain pirates, 
et nahh sped levying some small contributions, allowed the travellers to pro- 
1 jest; rare At Messina he witnessed the passage of Nelson’s fleet nl “wi 
est ant ie ‘landed ouch the straits, and in its wake he followed to Syracuse. 
ther ¥* erated enthusiastic impatience, “to view the interior of a city once so 
pierre 6 dil bulk’ 22d arts. But, heavens! what a change: streets gloomy 


wlt, and poverty, filth, and misery on every side ; no countenance 
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displaying the honest traits of care and independence ; all is servility, in- 
digence, and discontent.” At Termini he arrived during the carnival, and 
found a grand entertainment going on, which he understood to be a public 
masquerade : he was at this time travelling with a young officer of marines, 
whose uniform was considered a sufficiently picturesque costume for the occa- 
sion. The young travellers were somewhat dismayed by entering a magnificent 


_ saloon, crowded with splendidly-dressed guests, and rows of liveried servants ; 


and being confronted at once by their host, Baron Palmeria, who, however, 
speedily condoned their mistake, and made them partake in the festivities ; 
they did so to so much effect that before the evening was over some of their fel- 
low guests were heard to mutter, “Son diavoli !” and Irving twenty years later 
recalled with delight, so unusual an introduction to Sicilian society. N aples 
and Rome were next explored, somewhat, it must be confessed, in the per- 
functory manner for which Americans are renowned, and Irving quotes in 
his defence the speech of another still more blasé excursionist. “ Now, my 
friend,” he said to the valet de place with whom he was going out in search of 
curiosities, “recollect I am tired of churches, convents, palaces, galleries 
of paintings, subterraneous passages, and great men; if you have anythin 
else to show me, allons!” The gaieties of Paris were more in harmony wit 
the young traveller’s present mood, and his journal consists largely of thea- 
trical observations. In the same way, nothing seems so much to have inte- 
rested him in London as the acting of Mrs. Siddons and Kemble; the 
former impressed him by the tragical severity of her ordinary behaviour. 
“* She reminds me,” he said, “of Walter Scott’s knights, who carved the meat 
with their gloves of steel, and drank the red wine through their helmets 
barred.” When he was, in the later times of his literary celebrity, led up to 
him to be introduced to her, she looked at him for a moment, and hie 
slowly exclaimed, “‘ You’ve made me weep.” Irving was at a loss for a reply, 
but on a subsequent introduction, Mrs. Siddons used precisely the same 
expression, and the author was sufficiently prepared to_be able to reply with 
an appropriate compliment. 

In 1806 Irving was again in New York; the festivities of the place were 
at this time of the boisterous order. One gentleman, after dining in his 
company, informed him next day that he had in going home fallen through a 
grating, which had been left improperly open. “'the solitude,” he said, 
‘“‘was rather dismal at first, but several of the other guests fell in in the 
course of the evening, and we had, on the whole, quite a pleasant time of 
it.” This literal manner of “ dropping in for the evening” was not hkely, 
of course, to be fashionable, except among people of high spirits and robust 
frames, and Irving himself seems to have looked back with surprise upon 
such rough joviality. “ Who would have thought,” he said, in later life, to 
Governor Kemble, one of his early companions, “ that we should ever have 
lived to be two such respectable old gentlemen!” He now devoted himself 
to various literary undertakings, and made the agreeable discovery that he 
could write what the rest of mankind would be willing to read. The hearty 
reception which his writings received, both in his own and in this country, 
convinced him that it was by the pen that he was most likely to make his 
fortune. “I have not,” he once said, in refusing a Government position, “ the 
kind of knowledge or the habits that are necessary for business or regular 
official duty. My acquirements, tastes, and habits, are just such as to adapt 
me for the kind of literary exertions which I contemplate.” 

In 1809 Miss Hoffman, to whom he was engaged, died, and Irving seems 
never to have recovered from the blow. He remained a bachelor to the end ; 
and though his pecuniary difficulties were the ostensible reason of his 
celibacy, his most intimate friends knew that his regret was never extin- 
guished, and that it was too constantly present to his mind to admit of 
any other attachment. He never mentioned the subject; and _ thirty 
years afterwards, when Mr. Hoffman made some allusion to his daughter, 
Irving relapsed from the highest spirits into a gloomy silence, and in a 
few minutes left the house. “I have loved,” so runs the expression in one 
of his own writings, which probably was the literal truth, “as I shall never 
again love in this world ; I have been loved as I shall never again be loved.” 
Such a loss naturally increased Irving’s indisposition for a settled career. 
Even after his playfulness returned, his mind seemed thoroughly unhinged : 
“‘T seemed to drift, without aim or object, at the mercy of every breeze: my 
heart wanted anchorage.” Other labours, however, awaited him, and a 
second journey to England supplied him new interests, introduced him to 
Sir Walter Scott, and raised him, by the extreme popularity of the “ Sketch- 
Book,” to a dignified position among the professors of light literature. A 
business project in which he was interested proved a disastrous failure, and 
Irving had to undergo all the distressing annoyances incidental to com- 
mercial embarrassment. The volume leaves him, wearied, anxious, and 
discouraged. 


‘**T think,” he says, *‘ 1 was formed for an uxorious man, and I cannot hear of 
my old cronies, snugly settled down with good wives and fine children round 
them, but I feel for the moment desolate and forlorn. Heavens! what a hap- 
hazard, schemeless life mine has been, that here I should be, at this time of life, 
youth slipping away,and scribbling month after month, and year after year, far from 
home, without any means or prospect of entering into matrimony, which I ab- 
solutely believe indispensable to the happiness and even comfort of the after-part 
of existence.” 





MUSIC. 

THE TWO ITALIAN OPERA HOUSES.—ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS.—MUSICAL 
UNION.—THE MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—OPENING OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 

THE musical season, like the summer season, has set in with such remarkable 
power that to chronicle its chief incidents with anything like completeness in a 
journal not exclusively devoted to “ Art divine,” becomes well nigh a matter of 
impossibility. If, then, we should fail to do justice to the leading topics of the 
day, or neglect to notice many excellent performances, we hope it may not be 
ascribed to ill-will or want of interest on our part. It would fill pages were we 
to attempt to describe at length all the musical doings of the week. A grand 
opera here, a new singer there ; to-day a quartet meeting, to-morrow an 
orchestral concert; the “ Messiah” at Exeter Hall, the “ Messiah” at St. 
James’s Hall; music in the morning, music in the evening, music everywhere. 
It would require another Briareus to record all these various entertainments. 
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All we can do is to choose between those performances which to our mind offer 
the greatest interest. One of the principal events of the week has been the 
re-opening of Her Majesty's Theatre, the great “Temple of Art,” as Mr. 
Mapleson styles it. The opera chosen for inauguration was “Un Ballo in 
Maschera,” one of Verdi's latest, but by no means best, works. When the opera 
was performed last year at the Lyceum Theatre, with nearly the same cast, 
Malle. Tietjens and Signor Giuglini filling the principal parts, we expressed the 
opinion that but for “Rigoletto” and “ La Traviata,” “Un Ballo in Maschera” 
would have been a very popular opera, since it contains many charming melodies 
and some excellent concerted pieces. So strong a family likeness, however, 
exists between the latter and the former operas, that the tunes which 
abound in “Un Ballo” have lost much of their charm, and fall flat 
on the ear of the listener. For this reason do we doubt whether 
the opera will ever obtain a permanent success, in England, at least. 
If the performance on Saturday last failed to produce any great effect 
it can hardly be ascribed to an inefficient execution of the music, for, 
with one exception, the cast was, in many respects, highly to be commended. 
Malle. Tietjens is well-suited for the part of Amelia, the wife of the conspi- 
rator, Renato. Her fine, though somewhat heavy, voice tells with great effect in 
so large a building as Her Majesty’s Theatre; while her dramatic capacity finds 
abundant scope for display. Signor Giuglini, too, appears to advantage in the 
réle of Riccardo (Gustave III). He is a great favourite with the frequenters of 
this aristocratic establishment, who unconditionally admire all his qualities. That 
he singe his music with much taste and sweetness can scarcely be denied, but 
that, as a dramatic singer, Signor Giuglini is far below the mark is equally cer- 
tain. On the new barytone, Signor Giraldoni, a Frenchman by birth, for whom 
the part of Renato was originally written, we cannot yet offer a decided opinion. 
His voice, though powerful, is somewhat forced, and lacks timbre. He sings with 
true Italian expression, but his expression occasionally borders on exaggeration. 
Thus, the aria “O! dolcezze perdute’’—a master-piece of declamation and 
vocalization in the hands of Signor Delle Sedie, Signor Giraldoni’s predecessor 
at the Lyceum,—produced, on this occasion, little or no effect. The music 
allotted to the page Oscar (a mischievous creature, as are most operatic pages) 
was not very brilliantly rendered. When we heard Mdlle. Dario some time since 
at the concerts given by the Sisters Marchisio, at St. James’s Hall, we thought 
her voice too strong for the room; but we now find, hearing her on the stage of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, that her efforts are still too much for the size of the 
building, so that she has too much voice for either theatre or concert-room. We 
cannot speak highly of her talent as a vocalist, but, on the other hand, Mdlle. Dario 
—an English lady, we understand,—is gifted with so much self-confidence, and 
possesses such indomitable courage, that we should not be surprised if she were 
yet to become a good singer. The orchestra and chorus, under the direction of 
Signor Arditi, seem to be selected with great care, and will no doubt improve as 
the season advances. 

It is said of Rossini, that he never attends a performance of his own operas. 
It would seem that Signor Verdi feels the same reluctance, since, though present 
at the performance of “ Le Prophéte” at the Royal Italian Opera, he did not, we 
are told, honour “ Un Ballo in Maschera”’ with his presence. M. Meyerbeer, to 
return the compliment, a day after his arrival in town, was observed in a box at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre on the very night that “Le Prophéte” was given at the 
other house; so that here, too, the composer of “ Les Huguenots” did not appear 
very anxious to witness the performance of one of his later works. Nor did the 
performance of “ Dinorah” attract him to visit the house. Mdlle. Csillag appears 
to greater advantage in the character of Fides than in that of La Favorita, while 
Signor Tamberlik is probably the only tenor who can give proper effect to the 
part of Jean of Leyden. ‘ Le Pardon de Ploérmel” would, perhaps, not have 
pleased its author quite so much, although he might have fancied himself to be 
present at a French representation of his charming opera, finding that Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho and M. Faure were the representatives of Dinorah and Hoél. 
Indeed, as far as Madame Miolan was concerned, it would have puzzled M. Meyer- 
beer to judge whether he was listening to Dinorah in the French or in the Italian 
tongue, since the French prima donna’s pronunciation of both languages is 
nearly identical. Nor was her singing, we fear, quite calculated to enchant the 
critical ear of the German composer, who, we are certain, disapproves of the 
constant vibrato style which nowadays appears to be so much in fashion. Both 
M. Faure, and, we are sorry to add, Madame Didiée, partake of the same fault, 
and follow Madame Miolan’s bad example. Signor Gardoni appeared for the first 
time this season as Corentin—a part not greatly distinguished by vocal effect, 
but yet dramatically interesting. It is one of Signor Gardoni’s best characters. 
The audience was extremely moderate in its demonstrations of approval. 

We regret to be obliged to speak in very brief terms of the concerts of the 
week, although they were, without exception, worthy of the highest praise. The 
Royal Society of Musicians—an institution remarkable alike for its usefulness 
and its high artistic position—gave a very excellent performance of ‘The 
Messiah”’ at St. James’s Hall, which we were glad to see attended by a very 
numerous audience. Some of our most eminent singers had kindly volunteered 
their services, the concert taking place for a charitable purpose, while the 
orchestra and chorus, under the able direction of Professor Sterndale Bennett, 
greatly distinguished themselves on this occasion. Indeed, we seldom listened 
to a more admirable performance of Handel’s masterpiece. The reception 
accorded to Professor Bennett on entering the orchestra was a just tribute to his 
qualities as a man and as an artist, and received double weight from the fact of 
his having been the object of most unworthy treatment in other quarters. 

The first séance of the Musical Union this season was held on Tuesday last, at 
St. James’s Hall. There is so little difference between Mr. Ella’s aristocratic 
afternoon meetings and Mr. Arthur Chappell’s Monday Popular Concerts, in a 
musical point of view, the same performers appearing in both places, that criti- 
cism becomes almost superfluous. Messrs. Joachim, Hallé, and Piatti, were the 
lions of the day, and played Beethoven’s grand trio in B flat, Op. 97, to perfec- 





a. 
tion. A quartet of Haydn’s in D minor, No. 78, and the one in p Major 
by Mendelssohn, were likewise admirably rendered by Messrs, Jone.” % 
H. Blagrove, and Piatti. The matinée ended with some brilliant on 
pianoforte solos. and 

If any proof were wanting to show that Mr. Alfred Mellon is & most 
plished conductor, we should find it in the last concert of the Musica) ea 
London, when Beethoven’s choral symphony was the chief feature of the . of 
gramme, and was executed with remarkable success. That the ninth agg 
symphony of the great master is not so frequently performed ag ane hie on 
symphonies, is as much owing to the difficulties abounding in the work a, ss 
colossal proportions of the last movement—the “ Ode to Joy.” Jt requi the 
only a first-rate orchestra, but also a most efficient chorus and a voca] ite 4 
the highest excellence. As usual, in this gigantic creation, the orcheatrs t of 
chorus left little to be desired, but the principal singers were far from cian 
We are quite aware that the music allotted to the quartet is both Ungratefy! — 
impracticable, but that it can be well sung has been proved on more this 
occasion. The fact is, the singers to whom the music is intrusted rarely ao 
their parts ; they somehow scramble through the notes, and, feeling they are 4 
fault, give it up as a hopeless task. If Miss Banks, Miss Lascelles, “ 
Reichardt, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, had given themselves the trouble to oe 
and rehearse their music together, as four instrumentalists would have ra 
they would have given greater satisfaction to the audience and shown P wi 
appreciation of their duty. © 

The next piece of importance was the concerto in E. flat for two Pianofortes 
by Mozart, executed by Messrs. Hallé and Stephen Heller, the latter making ' 
first appearance in London after a lapse of many years. That the sly 
M. Heller at this concert excited deep interest will readily be believed, when itis 
remembered that he ranks among the first pianoforte composers of the day, apes: 
from his capacity as a performer. A brilliant example of his skill and musica 
knowledge was offered by the introduction of two cadences in the Concerto of 
Mozart,—one in the allegro, the other in the finale,—which were go Apropos and 
so thoroughly Mozartish, that they might have been written by the great oom, 
poser himself. The first cadence especially was a masterpiece of constructiy, 
and artistic conception, and brought out the talent of the players ing very high 
degree. Both M. Hallé and M. Stephen Heller were warmly applauded at ths 
conclusion of their performance. The remainder of the concert calls for jitts 
remark. The overtures to “ Faniska,” by Cherubini, and Rossini’s “Gaz, 
ladra,” were played with great spirit by the splendid band, under the commanj 
of Mr. Mellon, who received a most hearty welcome from a distinguished apj 
musical audience, and was recalled into the orchestra after the performance of 
the symphony. At the next concert, we are pleased to note, a portion of the 
music to “the Tempest,’ by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, will be included in the 
programme, the solos being sung by Mdlle. Parepa and Miss Robertinn 
Henderson. 

And now for the music composed for the inauguration of the Internation: 
Exhibition. So much has been said and written about the musical arrangements 
for this festive occasion that we feel somewhat reluctant to return once more to 
this painful subject. We cannot refrain, however, from remarking, that but fir 
the undignified behaviour of one man, and the unworthy acquiescence of her 
Majesty’s Commissioners in the conditions imposed by him, this great musical 
congress would have been as gratifying to our national feeling as it wu 
honourable to our musical fame. Mr. Costa took it upon himself to disturb 
the sweet harmony by a flagrant discord. It is hardly worth while to dwell up 
the causes that led to so deplorable an event, nor shall we gain much by farther 
inquiry into the conduct of the Royal Commissioners. But one thing is certain 
they have utterly failed in the task entrusted to them, and have been singulariy 
unmindful of the duty they had to fulfil. Music was to be represented by Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Italy. Each country was invited to send forth i 
noblest champion. Bennett, Auber, Meyerbeer, and Verdi, were the elected. 
And what do we see? The first is slighted, the last discarded. It isall very ve! 
for Mr. Costa to shift the burden on to the shoulders of the Commissioners, ax! 
for the Commissioners to shield Mr. Costa, but equal blame attaches to both. if 
the former knew nothing about music, they should have consulted others wid 
did. If the latter had neither sympathy for the land of his birth, nor gratitude 
towards the country of his adoption, he should have declined the honour ofer# 
to him, and should have abstained altogether from taking part in this discredi- 
able affair. But why recur to what cannot be remedied? After all, Bennett * 
Bennett, and Costa remains Costa. As to Verdi, his success fortunately does 2% 
depend on the work written for the International Exhibition, and this may, in some 
measure, console him for the neglect he has met with at the hands of be 
Majesty’s Commissioners. 

Our readers have no doubt learnt from the official statements what const! 
the programme of the opening ceremonial, and in what order the special ms 
performances took place. We shall therefore at once proceed to give 4 me 
tion of the music, as far as it is possible to do so after a single hearing, and es 
our impression, derived from the performance. It must naturally be diffica! 2 
judge of the sound in a building not intended for musical purposes; yar 
think, on the whole, that the result far exceeded expectations. From the oe 
where we were standing (the luxury of a seat having been denied us); pt 
portions of the music in which the chorus and wind instruments were we 
had the best chance of being heard. The effect of the stringed aero” f 
altogether lost. A piano was out of the question ; but, when the whole oo ” 
performers, 2,000 singers and 400 players, combined in their efforts, the per: 
was very imposing. For this reason do we think Professor Bennett § poe 
the most successful performance of the day. But, apart from these “a + i 
tions, we are of opinion that his music carries away the palm, and soot at 
perhaps, the best work of its kind our distinguished countryma® ae 
to the world. There is a stately grandeur, a lofty inspiration, and 8 aa o 
in this composition, which can scarcely be surpassed. The opening “*"" 
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a ee 
“ Uplifta thousand voices, full and sweet, 
In this wide hal!, with earth’s invention stored,” — 


proad, impressive melody, at once affects the hearer by its noble character, and 
, smoothness of its flow. After repeating the theme, the composer starts off 
ee the minor key, in order to impart due solemnity and tenderness of expression 
to the following beautiful lines of the Poet Laureate :— 


** O silent father of our kings to be, 
Mourned in this golden hour of jubilee, 
For this, for all, we weep our thanks to thee.’’ 
Nothing can be more touching or more mournful than the music of this move- 
ment ; it is one of the most exquisite strains we have ever listened to. Equally 
happy is the rendering of the phrase,— 


* Till each man find his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood.” 


more variety of rhythm might perhaps have been introduced into the last 


little 
and a greater amourt of fancy given to the line, 


erses 
' , « And gathering all the fruits of peace, and crown’d with all her flowers,” 

thereby relieving to some extent the solid nature of the composition; but, on the 
whole, this ode is one of the noblest creations we possess of England’s greatest 
musician, The performance was in every respect to be commended, and reflects 
the highest credit on the performers and the conductor, M. Sainton. Our readers 
will scarcely believe us when we state that Professor Bennett, to whom we owe 
this admirable composition, and to whom the Commissioners are so greatly 
indebted, was actually obliged to take his place among the crowd in order to hear 
his own work, and was compelled to avail himself of his juror’s ticket to obtain 
admission into the building, no invitation whatever having reached him to be 
present at the performance of his Ode; while to Mrs. Bennett, a lady in a very 
delicate state of health, not even a seat was offered on this memorable occasion. 

The instrumental pieces were equally successful. M. Meyerbeer’s “ Ouverture 
en Forme de Marche ”’ consists of three separate marches :—1. Triumphal March , 
2, Sacred March ; 3. Quick March and National Air. These three distinct move. 
ments are most ingeniously worked out, and display all the characteristic features 
of the great composer's talent. The introduction of “ Rule Britannia” is most 
happily contrived, and brings the whole to a brilliant close. 

Of M. Auber’s composition, we regret not to be able to offer a decided opinion 
Some portions of the work, especially the middle movement, were partially 
inandible, on account of its delicate instrumentation. The slow movement, how- 
ever, for cornets and trombones, appeared to us extremely beautiful, and quite 
worthy of the celebrated French composer’s masterly pen. A very spirited and 
graceful passage occurs in the last movement, while the ‘‘ coda”’ is particularly 
striking for its “entrain”? and animation. We hope to have an early opportunity 
of hearing this charming composition under more favourable circumstances. We 
have only to add that the “ Hallelujah Chorus” and “Amen,” from the 
“Messiah,” were given with the utmost power and grandeur by the united 
forces, and that the entire performance concluded with a very spirited execution 
of the National Anthem. Altogether the inauguration of the international 
gathering was in the highest degree successful ; far more so, indeed, than we had 
any reason to expect from its antecedents. The orchestral arrangements were in 
the hands of the directors of the Sacred Harmonic Society, who have proved on 
more than one occasion that they fully understand the work allotted to them. 
For further details we must refer our readers to another portion of our paper. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 
THE DANGEROUS NATURE OF CARBONIC OXIDE. 


Tae poisonous action of the gas carbonic oxide is too important a subject to 
need any apology for again recurring to it. On the occasion of the lamentable 
accident at the Hartley Colliery, we stated it as our conviction that this gas 
played a more active part than was generally imagined. We now find, in con- 
frmation of our remarks, from instances collected together and experiments 
recently tried by Dr. Letheby, that its poisonous characters were by no means 
over-estimated. At the commencement of the present century, Clement and 
Desormes proved its poisonous nature; birds falling dead in it before they could 
be taken out, and the experimenters themselves being attacked with giddiness 
and faintness upon attempting to breathe it. Sir Humphrey Davy, in repeating 
this experiment, was affected more seriously, three inspirations of the diluted gas 
producing a temporary loss of sensation, which was succeeded by giddiness, 
sickness, acute pains, and extreme debility, from which he did not entirely recover 
for some days. In 1814, a similar experiment was tried, with an almost fatal 
result. Mr, Wilter, experimenting with the gas, inhaled it in the pure state 
three or four times, when he was suddenly deprived of sense and volition, and 
fell upen the floor in a state of perfect insensibility, resembling apoplexy, and 
with a pulse nearly extinct. Various restorative means were employed, without 
macceme, until the use of oxygen gas was resorted to, which was forced into his 
ungs, When life was restored. He did not, however, completely recover for a 
“ng time afterwards. Since then Jourdes and Leblanc, in conjunction with 
Dumas, experimented with it, in amore extended manner, upon birds, rabbits, and 
= smal] animals, when they proved that as small a quantity as one per cent. 
D © gas mixed with common air was sufficient to prove fatal to animal life. 
t. Letheby, in repeating these experiments recently, has ascertained that as 
te ® proportion as a half per cent. will kill small birds in about three 
jan the animal presenting no sign of pain, but falling insensible, and either 
bp once or gradually sleeping away, as if in profound coma. The action 
Since —. on human beings has frequently been demonstrated by accident. 
aa Ee pfinge attempts have been made to promote the use of water-gas 
aie fe 8 of illumination. This water-gas is obtained by the decomposition of 
al = red-hot carbon, the products being a mixture of hydrogen 

nic oxide, the proportion of the latter sometimes amounting 





to as much as thirty-four per cent. The use of this gas has, however, been 
interdicted on the Continent owing to the number of fatal accidents which have 
occurred through the accidental escape of it into houses, &c. At Strasburg the 
gas escaped from the pipes into a baker’s shop, and was fatal to several persons ; 
and not long after, an aéronaut named Delcourt incautiously used the gas for 
inflating his balloon. He was made insensible in the car, and those who 
approached the balloon to give him assistance, fainted and fell likewise. 

These, however, are instances of the poisonous action of the gas artificially 
prepared. If the only source of this body were the experimental laboratory of 
the chemist, its fatal properties would be of no more consequence than those of 
thousands of equally or more deadly substances known to science. But carbonic 
oxide is produced in the combustion of carbon whenever the supply of air is 
limited. It is found in the neighbourhood of brick-kilns and furnaces, and it is 
very probable, says Dr. Letheby, that the singular catastrophe which happened 
at Clayton Moor in the summer of 1857, was caused by the diffusion into the air 
of carbonic oxide from the neighbouring iron furnaces. There is a row of cot- 
tages near to these furnaces, where, in the month of June, 1857, a number of 
persons were suddenly seized with insensibility, which soon passed, in some 


, cases, into coma and death; about thirty persons were thus attacked. The 


effects were attributed, at the time, to the escape of sulphuretted hydrogen from 
the slag on which the cottages were built; but it is more probable that they were 
caused by the carbonic oxide from the furnaces. It is also worthy of remark, 
that Boussingault has noticed that the leaves of aquatic plants give off carbonic 
oxide and marsh gas when under the influence of solar light; and he asks 
whether this gas, so produced, may not be concerned in the unhealthiness of 
marsh districts ? 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
SPECTRAL ANALYSIS. 
To the Editor of “ The London Review.” 


Sir,—TIu your various articles on spectral analysis you have overlooked the very 
remarkable discovery recently made by M. Fizeau, of the Academy of Sciences, 
and described in his “ Note on the Light emitted by Sodium burning in Air.”’* 
The phenonena which he has observed is precisely the inverse of that produced by 
all flames in which there is sodium. In these all the rays of the spectrum are 
wanting, with the exception of those which form the double line D; but with 
sodium burning in air all the lines of the spectrum are very brilliant, excepting 
those of the line D, which are totally wanting. This remarkable phenomenon is 
not exhibited till the combustion of the sodium is very active. 

When the metal begins to take fire, the line D is brilliant upon a dark ground, 
but as the combustion becomes more active, it developes, on both sides of the 
line D, which becomes fainter, intense rays which gradually cover the whole 
spectrum with its ordinary colours when the sodium is wholly on fire, the only 
rays wanting being those of the double line D, which has exactly the same 
appearance that it has in the solar spectrum. This remarkable phenomenon has 
not been observed in the combustion of potassium, lithium, magnesium, and 
zinc, whether burnt alone or mixed with sodium. 

I am, Sir, &c., 

May Ist, 1862. B. 

(Our correspondent will find, in No. 89 of Taz Lonpon Review, for March 15, 
a notice of M, Fizeau’s experiment, under the head of “ Contemporary Science.”’— 


Ed. L. R.] 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Microscopic ORGANISMS IN THE PaLEozoic Rocks or New Yorx.—At Pro- 
fessor Dana’s suggestion, Dr. M. C. White, so well known for his microscopical 
rearches, has examined various specimens of the hornstone-nodules found in tho 
Devonian and Silurian rocks of America, with a view to determine the presence of 
organisms analogous to those so common in the flints of the chalk. This research 
has been rewarded by the discovery of an abundance of organisms referable to 
the Desmidew, some few diatoms, numerous spicula of sponges, and fragments of 
the lingual teeth of gasteropods. There is also a great variety of the so-called 
Xanthidia, supposed to be the spores of Desmids. These researches have been 
mostly confined to the hornstone-nodules of the corniferous limestone. Hornstone- 
nodules from Black River limestone, as well as nodules from the corniferous 
limestone, have, since Dr. White’s discovery, been examined by Mr. F. H. 
Bradley, with similar results. These observations will be regarded with much 
interest by geologists as well as microscopists, as they carry back to a very 
early geological period forms of life which have hitherto been looked upon 
as belonging to a much more recent era in the ages of our planet. The 
analogy of these hornstone-nodules to the flints of our chalk is obvious, and the 
discoveries here announced may be regarded as establishing their similarity of 
origin. Some of these paleozoic organisms so closely resemble those of our flints, 
that it is not possible at present to make out any differences between them. Full 
details of Dr. White’s researches, with figures of the specimens, will appear in 
the forthcoming number of Silliman’s American Journal of Science. 





Tue SHELL-BANKS oF LA VENDEE.—The discovery of such interesting relics of 
a primitive race of men in the refuse-heaps of Denmark has naturally caused 
shell-mounds to be everywhere made the subjects of much interest. Amongst 
those lately much talked about are the shell-banks at St. Michel-en-Lherm, 
which consist chiefly of the remains of various molluscs, amongst which oyster- 
shells are the most common. Different opinions have been formed about them ; 
some thinking they were natural banks, left intact by the retiring of the sea; 
some that they were mounds of débris thrown up; others, again, that they had 
been formed by the upheaval of the district in which they occur. M. de Quatre- 
fages, the celebrated naturalist, has recently paid a visit to them, and finds the 
appearances of the banks to be completely contradictory of these hypotheses. 
As he found in them a silver buckle, a large iron nail, and some coins of Pepin 
le Bref, he concludes that they are neither natural nor uplifted, nor of the refuse 
of the meals of the ancient people of the Stone age, but that they are more pro- 
bably the mounds artificially made in the time of Charlemagne to serve as shelter 
for the vessels of the inhabitants, who were charged with the watching of the 
movements of the Normans. 


Tue Exvecrric Spark 1n Composite Gases.—To Professor Seguin, of Grenoble, 
while repeating the experiments of Pliicker and others, the idea occurred a short 
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* Comptes Rendus du Mars 3, 1962, tom, liy., p, 403. 
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time since that he could, by transmitting the induction spark through composite 
gases (not rarified), determine the spectra proper to their elements. To obtain 
thus the spectrum of sulphur, he submitted to the discharge of the Ruhmkorff 
coil sulphurous acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and finally the vapour of sulphur. 
He then made similar iments with phosphoretted hydrogen, and the vapour 
of phosphorus. In the vapour of sulphur, especially, the spectrum is magni- 
ficent. To arrest the combustion of this vapour and that of phosphorus, a 
current of hydrogen was passed into the receiver, the of that gas being so 
simple as not to mask in any way those of the other elements. He has lately prose- 
cuted other experiments of this character. The effects of the induction spark in the 
fluorate of silicium and in the fluorate of borax were the production of a very fine 
blue ray, which gave to the spark a considerable of illumination, and which 
M. Seguin attributes to the fluor, because M. Pliicker has’ not noted it in the 
spectrum of the chlorate of silicium in rarified vapour, and, as he himself could 
not perceive it, in the same compound vapour, taken at saturation. He has also 
observed the changes which the spark undergoes by producing a chemical reac- 
tion in the medium it traverses. For example, when it decomposes a carbonetted 
hydrogen, strongly carburetted, it resembles a really dazzling flame, and the 
spectrum observed by the naked eye appears continuous, like that of the white 
ion of i flames. When the decomposition is advanced and the 
ydrogen is set free, and the carbon deposited upon the electrodes, the spark is 
fine, slender, and the rays are perfectly defined. In the first case, the continuity 
of the spectrum may be occasioned by the presence of a great number of the incan- , 
descent particles of carbon ; in the second, it is possible the rays may be those of 
carbon, for M. Villigen has stated that the spectrum of the electric light between 
two carbon points is the same as that of the flames of carbonetted hydrogens. 
These results suggest an affinity with the curious experiment of M. Fizeau on 
the combustion of sodium, in which a spectrum, reduced at first to a double 
yellow ray, afterwards offers a continuity of colour dependant on the accomula- 
tion of particles of soda in the flame. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Numismatic Society, April 24th. W. 8. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the 
chair.—The articles exhibited were :—By Mr. Akerman, a cast of a brass coin of 
Cunobeline : on the obverse CVNOBELINVS, a man on horseback to right, and 
on the reverse TASCIOVANTIS, an armed re. This coin was found at 
Abingdon. By Rev. J. H. Pollexfen, one gold and two brass coins of Cunobeline, 
found at Colchester, of which no examples were in the British Museum collection. 
By Mr. Vaux, a cast of a groat of Henry IV., V., or VI., found at Bermondsey, 
in the house of Sir John Pope, which was built about 1420. This coin is ina 
beautiful state of preservation, and has been presented to the British Museum by 
J.C. Buckler, Esq. By Mr. Madden, a cast of a rare silver coin of Michael VII. 
and Maria (1071—1078), lately presented to the British Museum by Madame 
Tremefidi ; and a cast of a pattern of a halfpenny of George IIL.; it is similar to 
the halfpennies designed by the French artist Droz. By Mr. Rolfe, a very nicely 

rved brass coin of Carausius. By Mr. Madden, a rare coin of the Gallienus 
family, which has by some been considered to be an altered or a false coin. The 
majority, however, of numismatists who have seen it, are in favour of it being 
neither altered nor false. An animated discussion ensued. 


Royal Society of Literature, Anniversary Meeting, 23rd April. Rev. Thos. 
Faller, M.A., in the chair.—Mr. Vaux, Hon. Sec., read the report. The Rev. 
H. A. Cox, M.A., Keeper of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and Thomas Watts, Esq., 
of the British Museum, were elected honorary members. The officers elected for 
the ensuing year are—President: the Lord Bishop of St. David’s. Vice-Presidents: 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire ; the Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle, K.G.; 
The Earl of Clarendon, K.G.; Sir John Boileau, Bart.; Sir John Doratt, M.D. ; 
William Tooke, Esq. ; the Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas ; the Lord 








Chief Baron ; Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, K.C.B.; Henry Fox Talbot, Esq., 


F.R.8. Council: Rev. Churchill Babington ; J. Bonomi, Esq.; Beriah Botfield, | CIVIL ENGINEERS—25, Great 


Esq., M.P. ; Thomas Greenwood, Esq. ; Earl De Grey and Ripon ; Augustus Guest, | 
LL.D.; N. E. 8. A. Hamilton, Esq.; John Hogg, Esq.; Alexander J. Beresford | 
Hope, Esq. ; the Rev. Thomas Hugo; James Hunt, Esq. ; John Winter Jones, Esq.; | 
The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of London ; James Cotter Morrison, Esq. ; J. Godfrey | 
Teed, Esq., Q.C.; W. 8. W. Vaux, Esq. Treasurer: W. Tooke, Esq. Auditors: 
Henry Willoughby, Esq.; Edmund Oldfield, Esq. Librarian: Rev. J. J. 8. Pe- 
rowne. Foreign Secretary: John Hogg, Esq. Secretary: W. 8. W. Vaux, Esq. 


Zoological Society.—The anniversary meeting of this society was held on the 
29th ultimo, when very satisfactory statements were made of the society’s pro- 
funds, and collection. The receipts for the year ending December, | 


j 
| 


1861, were £16,863, and although this is less in amount than those of 1860— | 


a very extraordinary one—by £790, the year 1861, notwithstanding the general | ROYAL—Burlington House, at 8 p.a. 


depression which prevailed, will still rank seventh highest in the total series, 
from the establishment of the menagerie in the Regent’s-park, in 1828; thus 
decisively marking the increased prosperity of the society and the popularity of 
their instructive gardens. Proud as we may well be of the learned societies of | 
London, of none can we be more so than of the Zoological Society, who, besides pub- | 
lishing valuable volumes of transactions and proceedings, maintain an immense | 
collection of living animals without the slightest assistance from the State. The | 
total number of visitors to the society’s gardens during the past year was 381,837 ; | 
of these 188,805 entered by payment on Mondays and holidays, when the charge 
is sixpence, and 111,658 on the other, or shilling days. The admissions granted 
to charity-schools and other such institutions free of charge were 15,515. No 
facts can speak more plainly of the deserved popularity of the gardens and of 
the liberality of the council. The effectiveness of the arrangements and the 
excellent condition of the animals bear testimony to the excellence of the present 
system of administration, as also to the general attention and carefulness of the 
various keepers and other officials employed in the gardens. The cash state- 
ment of the annual report showed £6,360 in hand, against liabilities estimated 
at £1,724, while the sum of £822 was due to the society for subscriptions, publi- 
cations, and garden sales of duplicates and dead animals. The riches of the 
society are further increased by their vast collection of living animals, not in- 
cluded in any way in the above statement, but which is estimated at considerably 


| ASTRONOMICAL—Somerset House, at 8 p.m. 





more than £17,000. 

Looking to the prospect of the large number of visitors to be expected during 
the approaching season, and to prevent any complaints in respect to proper 
accommodation in this respect, the Council have erected a large additional 
refreshment-room, cellarage, and other accessories, at a cost of nearly £1,500,— 
properly considering themselves justified in this expenditure as being neces. 
sary for a place of such attraction and public resort. Amongst the rarities 
received at the gardens during the past year, and which are too numerous for us 
to detail, we may specially notice the stein-bok (Calotragus tragulus), received 


in Europe for the first time ; and the singular specimen of water-hen from Tristan | 










































































































d’Acunha (figured in No. 52 of this journal, 29th June), Of the animals »:. =— 
bred during the past year we may notice, amongst the birds, the Himaig 
pheasants ; the black, white-crested, and purple kaleeges; the = 
"oeomedy Cambayan and collared doves; bronze-winged pigeon , TAWiting In the 
mpeyan, and Cheer pheasants ; the Cape Francolin ; Californian quay’ Pape 
sheldrake ; pintail, dusky, Gadwall, Bahama, and the hybrid castaneous, Tuddy 
amongst the mammals, the eland ; puma; silver fox; badger; brown tee: I 
bear; peccary ; Punjab sheep; Barasingha, Japanese, Sambur, Axis, ia it 
deer ; jaguar; yak (Bos grwnniens); Zebu (Bos indicus) ; giraffe ; moufiion ( by iV. 
musimon) ; kangaroo (Macropus Bennettii). The Right Hon. Sir George one v. 
who has long been an active Vice-President of the Society, was confirmed VL. 
meeting in the presidential chair, to which he was elected by the council ¢ " VIL. 
death of the lamented Prince Albert. the vill. 
Royal Institution.—Annual Meeting, May 1, the Duke of Northumber 3 
land, K.G., F.R.S., in the chair. The Annual Report was adopted. 7, Xt. 
subscriptions amounted to £3,013. 10s. ; the receipts for lectures, £740, 1)5, ~~ aL 
the total income for the year, £4,693. 9s. On December 31st, 1861, i am. 
funded property was £28,655. 17s. 2d.; and balance at bankers’, £968, 1¢, the XIV. 
with £600 in Exchequer Bills. During the year 1861, 524 volume.” XY. 
added, by purchase and donations, to the library; and 63 ™ ky 
21 evening discourses were delivered. ‘The following are the officers for th yIIL 
ensuing year :—President: The Duke of Northumberland, K.G., F.R.s. T 
surer: William Pole, Esq-, M.A., F.R.S. Secretary: Henry Bence Jones, 4 XIX. 
M.D., F.R.S. Managers: The Rev. John Barlow, M.A., F.R.S.; William “A, wat 
man, Esq., F.R.8.; Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S,; Ware, XXIL 
De la Rue, Esq., Ph.D., F.R.S.; George Dodd, Esq., F.S.A.; The Bar! of XIII. 
Ducie, F.R.S.; John Hall Gladstone, Esq., Ph.D., F.R.S.; William XXIV. 
Grove, Esq., M.A., Q.C., F.R.S.; Sir Henry Holland Bart., M.D.,D.C.L., FR. XXV 
The Lord Lovaine, M.P.; William Frederick Pollock, Esq., M.A.; [eyi, XXVL. 
Powell, M.D., F.8.A.; Robert P. Roupell, Esq., M.A., Q.C.; Lieut.-Gen. Edward XXVIL. 
Sabine, R.A., President of Royal Society ; and Col. Philip James Yorke, F.2.3 a 
Royal Geographical Society, 28th ult. Major-General J. E. Portlock, XXX. 
R.E., Vice-President in the chair. The papers read were—l. “The Surfyy jane 
Currents in the Bay of Bengal, in the South-west Monsoon,” by Lieutenay XXXL. 
J. A. Heathcote, I.N., in which were described the currents prevailing in th XXXIV. 
Bay of Bengal at that season of the year when the greatest dangers are seer 
to the navigation and commerce of a sea that is one of the great highways of the XXXVI. 
world. In its compilation the experience of navigators of ability had been ql. XXXVI | 
lated, and the greatest care taken to obtain a reliable and trustworthy result, ——— 
2. “ Notes of a Visit to the Elburz Mountains, and Ascent of Demavend,” by R. 
G. Watson, Esq. Mr. Watson’s party succeeded, after a great deal of trouble 
and danger, owing to the steepness of the ascent, and the unwillingness of the The LO. 
guides to proceed, in reaching the edge of the crater. The summit he places a: SATURDA 
above 21,000 feet. The reading of the other paper announced, “On the Ruins 
of Cassope,” by Lieutenant Collinson, R.E., was postponed, 
y 
LEARNED SOCIETIES. HEA’ 
E 
LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. of Lord Dun 
Monpay. ee 
ENTOMOLOGICAL—12, Bedford-row. — 
ARCHITECTS—9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, at 8 p.m. Anniversary. | week, JOHN J 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemar'e-street, at 2r.m. General Monthly Meeting, => Perea Nena at 
GEOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION—5, Sen a **On Bone-beds: their Position in 
Sedimentary Strata, and Probable Origin.” By Mr. George E. Roberts, R & 
TuRspay. \ MR. 
ETHNOLOGICAL—4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, at 8 p.m. 1. “ On the Commixture tainment, TH. 
of Races of Man in Europe.” By John Crawfurd, Hag. President. 2. * Notes on Strength and Mr. JOH 
and Weight of the Europeans and Asiaties.” By Dr, Shortt. 3, “‘On Some Perunm COLLEEN B, 
Skulls.” By C. Carter Blake, eq. tale y, Thur 
eorge-street, Westminster, at 8 Pp... 1. Continuation of Gallery of Iu 
paper “‘ On the Sea Dykes of Siesvig and Holstein; and the Reclamation of Land from the 1s.,28.; stalls, 
Sea.” By John Paton, C.F. 2. ‘On Reclaiming Lands from Seas and Estuaries.” By (without fee), a 
James Oldham, C.E. 3. ‘‘ On the Reclamation of Land from Seas and Estuaries.” By m1, t-str 
J. H. Muller. NOTICE I 
STATISTICAL—12, St. James’s-square, at 8 p.m. tation 
SYRO-EGY PTIAN—22, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, 7} P.M. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC—King's College, Strand, 8 p.m. , : R. MA 
ROYAL INSTITUTION —Aibemarle-street, at 4e.“. Mr. C. T. Newton, ‘ On Ancient At. will ¢ 
WEDNEsDay. MAY 6th, at 3. 
ROYAL LITERATURE—St. Martin’s-place, at 84 p.a. ‘‘On the Chief Inscriptions and OND 
Temples at Baalbec.” By J. Hogg, Esq. \ d 
GEOLOGICAL—Burlington House, at 8 p.m. EVEN Mr. CE 
SOCIETY OF ARTS—John-street, Adelphi, at 8 p.a. Conrersazione at the South Ken-ingi# Pannen? NI 
Museum. cello _ » Mr. 
TaurspDay. Conductor ban 
ANTIQUARIES—Somerset House, at 8} P.x. for Pet for Pi 
PHILOLOGICAL—Somerset House, at 8 P.a. euler ore 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 r.w., Dr. Lyon Piayfair, ‘On the Progr A al : 
of Chemical Arts, 1351—1862.” CHAPPRLT ¢’ 





Fripay. 





iv. 






ROYAL INSTITUTION —Albemarle-street, at 8 P.at., “ On the Resisting Properties of Iv 


By W. Fairbairn, Esq. 






SaTurpay. 

BOTAN IC—Inner Circle, Regent’s-park, at 332 p.m. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 p.at. 
Chemistry.” 






Professor Anderson, ‘‘On Agricultars 


————— 
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J. 7 
OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, ART, AND soOCI8? tteane I 
Prick SrxpENcE UNsTAMPED, SEVENPENCE STAMPED. teman n (from H 
RowA 
CONTENTS OF NO. XCVI., MAY 3, 1862:— the Fry rs. BR 
The Opening of the Exhibition. | Revirws :— ‘gece whe 
Mr. Gladstone at Manchester. Mommsen’s History of Rome | 0 
The Tory Dowager. Notice YA 
Indirect Danzers of Federal Success. Botice). M Dv STEVE 
The Indus and the Ganges. Sirenia. Neo i ; 





The Nonconformists of 1662. 
Merivale’s Hyperion. 
Washington Irving. 


__ 












The Moral of the Exhibition. 

The Sea Forts at Spithead. 

Birdofredum Sawin, Esq., on the American 

Crisis. 

The West Indies. 

Mr. Bellew at the Eyre Arms. 

Painting at the International Exhibition, 

Menof Mark. No. XXX1X.—Sir William 

Armstrong, C.B. 








Music. 

Contemporary Science. 
Scientific Intelligence. + 
Learned Societies and Institatiom 
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‘MEN OF MARK. 


_ 





preceding Volumes and Numbers of the 
. the following have appeared amongst the 
« Men oF MARK 2a 


VOL. L. 1860. No. Page. 
I Baron eeeter Sept. 15 eee ll eee 2 
IL. Lord Lyndhurst ......... Sept. 23 ... 12... 273 
II. Lord Brougham ......... Sept. lay pee 
iV. Lord Campbell  ......... ee ae ee 
Vy Faraday eee.--ss000 me ee ee ae 
VI. Disractl ....ce-sesseeessseses Oct, 30... 16 ... 349 
d hi Brown eeecccces ° ere eee - 
vi.{ Vito... Nov. 3 ... 18 ... 416 
yill. William Cubitt ......--. Nov. 10 ... 19 ... 40 
IX. Joseph Mazzini ......... Nov. 17 ... 20 ... 465 
X. Walter Coulson, Qc. Dec. 1 .. 23 .. 517 
Xt. Sir E. B. Lytton......... Dec. 8 ... 23... 5Hl 
XIL. Earl of Aberdeen ...... Dec. 22 ... 25 ... 591 
xIIL, J. A. Roebuck, M.P, Deo. 29 ... 26 ... 618 
VOL. a P ag? a - 
eof Argyle ......... an, eee a 4 
xy. ag a Carns en ie ee Bee 
XvL Farl of Ellenborough Jan. 26 ... 30 ... 87 
XVII. Rt. Hon. J. E. Denison Feb. 9 ... 32 ... 143 
XVIIL. Mr. George Moore...... March 23... 33 ... 329 
Pe Paking July 27 56... 104 
ir J. 8. Pakington ... July tis ot 
x earl of Shaftesbury ... Aug. 31 ... 61 ... 265 


; t Rechberg......... Oct. 19 ... GB ... 400 
Su Wiliam Ienry Seward Oct. 26 ... 69 ... 518 


XXIII. CountdeMontalembertNov. 16 ... 72 ... 629 
‘yxIV. M. De Schmerling ...... Nov. 233 ... 73 .. 661 
VOL. IV. 3 am a 

{r. W. Fairbairn ...... an. dk ee 

viv, 2 het nen cle Feb. 1 ... 83 ... 105 
XXVIL, Pope Pius the Ninth... Feb. 8 ... 84 ... 131 


VIIL Ditto (Concluded) ...... a6 eu SS... SH 
TONE, John Everett Millais.. Feb. 22 ... 86 ... 183 
“XXX. SirR. Peel, Bart.,M.P.March 1 ... 87 ... 208 


XXXI. Urbano Rattazzi ...... March 8 ... 88 ... 234 
XYXXIL. Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart. March15 ... 89 ... 261 
XXX{IL. Sir C. Wood, Bart. ... March 22 ... 90 .., 283 
XYXX'V. Rt. Hon.8. H.Walpole. March — .  . ae 
“XXXV, Rt.Hn.LordChelmsfordApril 5 ... 92 ... 327 
XXXVI. Rt. Hon. R. Lowe ...... April 12... 93 .. 350 
XXVII. Marquis of Lansdowne April 19 ... 94 ... 372 


UXXVIIL. Rt. Hov. J.W.Henley April 26 ... 95 ... 393 


_—— 








NOTICE. 


The LONDON REVIEW is now Published on 
SATURDAY Morning, in time for the early trains. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 
Enormous success of MR. SOTHERN in the character 
of Lord Dundre: BROTHER S8AM’S LETTER nightly 
encored, The brilliant Senora Perea Nena in her renowned 
Spanish Ballet every evening. Mr. Buckstone as Asa Trenchard 
every evening. MONDAY, MAY 56th, and during the 
week, JOHN JONES. OUR AMERICAN COUSIN at } past 7, 
Perea Nena at 10, concluding with MY HUSBAND’S GHOST, 


N R. & MRS. GERMAN REED, with 
iVi MR. JOHN PARRY, will give their New Enter- 
tainment, THE FAMILY LEGEND, Tom Taylor, Esq., 
aod Mr. JOHN PARRY’S MUSICA NARRATIVE OF A 
COLLEEN BAWN, every evening (except Saturday), at 8; 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday afternoons at 3.—Royal 
Gallery of Illustration, 14, Regent-street.—Unreserved seats, 
1s, 28.; stalls,3s.; stall (spring) chairs, 5s., secured in advance 
(without fee), at the Gallery, and at Messrs. CRAMER & Co.'s, 
PNOTICH Dati he E M 
—During the Easter Holidays an extra Morning 
Representation will be given every Tuesday at 3 o'clock. 


ME MARK LEMON “ABOUT LONDON,” 


will Commence for the Season on MONDAY, 
MAY 6th, at 3 o'clock, 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
- 5 Mr. CHARLES HALLE’S BENEFIT, on MONDAY 
EVENING NEXT, Mey 5th, at the St. James’s Hall.— 
Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé ; Violin, Herr Joachim ; Violon- 
po Signor Piatti ; Vocalists, Mr. Tennant and Mr. Santley. 
~onductor, Mr. Benedict. Mr. Hallé will play Weber's Sonata 
in A flat, for Pianoforte solo; Beethoven’s Sonata in C Minor, 
ew. oforte and Violin, with Herr Joachim; and Mendel- 

n's Trio in D Minor, with Herr Joachim and Signor Piatti. 
CH 5s.; balcony, 38.; admission, 1s. ickets at 
mn APPELL & Co.'s, 59, New Bond-street ; and at AUSTIN’S, 














RevaL ALHAMBRA PALACE— 
L enna? INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION SEA- 
— + _Open at Half-past Seven. Commence at Eight. 


Rovar ALHAMBRA PALACE— 
sonue Yperatic Selections from IL TROVATORE, 
DI LAMM AATA, MARTHA, SONNAMBULA, LUCIA 
artistes MERMOOR, &c. Supported by the following eminent 
lense — band and ehorus o 60 performers :— Miss Rebecca 
lees from the Royal English Opera, Covent Garden, Drury 
Drury ‘), #4188 Fanny Thirlwall (from the Theatre Royal, 
Nelnns Ban: Miss Amy Batson (her first appearance), 
(from Hee wen? the Misses McGregor, Mr. W. Parkinson 
denen (0 Ma esty's Theatre), Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Bar- 
— (from Her Majesty's Theatre, &c.). 








ROYAL ALHAMBRA PALACK— 
the PIVE LoeeaN, Mr. WIELAND, Mr. CRITCHFIELD, 


—__'* LITTLE VOKES, Mesdlles. D'ALBERTE, &c. 


ROYAL ALHAMBRA PALACE— 
‘ DUPONT. ETHAIR ; the FOUR MARVELS OF PERU ; 
Neo Herne ° the BROTHERS SHAPCOTT, on their Silver 
WORLD 2 and the SMALLEST DRUMMER IN THE 
___* “ree years of age; and the INFANT K(ENIG. 


ROYAL ALHAMBRA PALACE— 


——__D'ALBERTR, the only rival of Blondin. 


OYAL ALHAMBRA PALACE— 
meet me’, WONDROUS JULIEN, pronounced to be the 
Mr, Battionaa® Teapeiste in the World. Musical Director, 














P oer 9 BN 1 C-— ATTRACTIVE 
NOVELTIES.—1. Engagement of George Buckland, 
Esq., for his new Musi affo Entertainment ‘“ Blue 
Beard,” illustrated with Dissolving Views, Shadow Panto- 
mimic Effects, and concluding, 2, with an entirely new 
Scenic and splendid Illuminated and Chromatic Fountain 
Spectacle. 3. New and brilliantly illustrated Lecture b 
Professor J. H. Pepper, on ‘‘Colour in General and Coal. 
Tar Colours in Particular.”—4. New and Magnificent Dioramic 
Dissolving Views of ‘‘ London” in the Roman, Anglo-Saxon, 
Norman, Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Hanoverian Epochs, 
with descriptive Lecture by James D. Malcolm, Esq.—For 
remainder see programme of eight es.—Open from 12 to 5 
and 7 to10. Admussion to the Chole, fe. 





ILJALBA FRIKELL, at the St. James's 

Hall, Piccadilly, EVERY EVENING, at Eight 

(except Saturda 8); Saturday Afternoon, at Three.—Stalls, 3s. ; 

Area, 2s.; Gallery, Is.; at CHAPPELL & Co.’s, 50, New 
Bond-street ; and at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120, PALL MALL. 
The NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PIC- 
TURES, the contributions of artists of the French and Flemish 
Schools, is NOW OPEN. Admission, 1s.; Catalogues, 6d., 
which will also admit to view FRITH’S CELEBRA'rED 
PICTURE of the ‘‘ DERBY DAY.” 


ry.\HE “ DERBY DAY,” by W. P. FRITH, R.A., 

is NOW ON VIEW, at the Upper Gallery, 120, Pall 
ae Admission, 1s., which will also admit to the French 
Lxhibition, 


} OLMAN HUNT’S GREAT PICTURE, 

“THE FINDING OF THE SAVIOUR IN THE 
TEMPLE,” commenced in Jerusalem in 1854, is NOW ON 
VIEW at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond-street. 
—Admission, ls, 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS.—THE FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EX- 
HiBITION IS NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall 
East (close to the National Gallery), from Nine till Seven. 
Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 


JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOOTY, REGENTS 


GENERAL EXHIBITIONS OF PLANTS, FLOWERS, 
AND FRUIT, 


Wednesdays, May 28th, June 18th, and July 9th. 
AMERICAN PLANTS, Monday, June 9th. 


Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens only, by Vouchers 
from Fellows or Members of the Society, price, on or before 
Saturday, May 17th, 4s.; after that day, 5s.; or on the days 
of exhibition, 7s. 6d. each. 

Tickets will be sent by post on the reveipt of proper vouchers 
with Post-office order payable to James De C. Sowerby, Post- 
office, Albany-street ; or postage-stamps. 

THE LAST SPRING EXHIBITION, Wednesday, May 7th, 
at Two o'clock. 


ESSRS. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

Phrenologists, from New York, have Rooms at 147, 

Strand, London, E.C., where they may be consulted daily. 

They Lecture in VESTRY HALL, CHELSEA, May 5th, 6th, 

and 7th, and in the WHITTINGTON CLUB ROOMS, 
May 9th, 10th, and 12th. 
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RACTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S 
COLLEGE, LONDON, 

PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., commenced a COURSE 
OF LECTURES on WEDNESDAY MORNING, APRIL 
30th, at Nine o'clock, having especial reference to the 
application of GEOLOGY to ENGINEERING, MINING, 
ARCHITECTURE, and AGRICULTURE. The Lectures will 
be continued on each succeeding Friday and Wednesday at the 
same hour, Fee—£l. lls. 6d. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
N.B. The Class will be accompanied by the Professor to the 


British Museum, the Great Exhibition, and to places of Geo- 
logical interest in the country. 








ECTURES ON PHYSICS.— 

Dr. Tynpatt, F.R.S., will commence a course of 
FORTY LECTURES on PHYSICS, on MONDAY, the 5th 
of MAY, at ONE o'clock, at the Government School of Mines, 
Jermyn-street ; to be continued on each succeeding Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Monday, at the same hour, 


Fee for the course, £3, 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





N R. D’ORSEY WILL LECTURE IN 
| LONDON every MONDAY, commencing 5th May ; 
at the City of London College, at 12; at the Church Mis- 
sionary College, at 2°30; at Westbourne College, at 415 
and 7. The Lectures at Cambridge as usual, every day but 
Monday, during term. 

C. C. Coll. Cambridge, 1st May, 1862. 








UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 and 68, 
Harley-street, W. Incorporated by Royal Charter 18538, 
for the General Education of Ladies and for granting Certifi- 
cates of Knowledge. 
The HALF TERM for the College and School will commence 
on THURSDAY, MAY 1ith. 
The MIDSUMMER EXAMINATION for CERTIFICATES 
will begin on MONDAY, JUNE 23rd. Candidates must 
ive in their Names before June 13th. A Programme of the 
DP romieations is printed, and may be had on application to 
Mr. Wit11aMs, at the College Office. 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


tee GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 


Income from life premiums in 1869...... £24,300 8 9 
Loans granted. Good bonuses. Moderate premiums. 


CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 

















ciate FIRE INSURANCEASSOCIATION 
Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from fire premiums in 1860...... £70,656 16 0 
Every description of risks insured at tariff rates. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager, 








CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 
Every one should therefore Provide nest them. 
he RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
grant Policies for sums from £100 to £1,000, Assuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. An Annual payment of £3, secures 
£1,000 in case of Death by Accident, or a Weekly Allowance 
of £6 to the Assured while laid up by Injury. 
Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any information, to the 
Provincial oy Booking Clerks = A the Railway 
or to the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, London, B.C, £102,817 
have been paid by this Company as compensation for Fifty-six 
fatal cases, and 6,041 cases of personal injury. 
The Sole C rivile to issue Ra'l Journey 
nearanee Tickets, po a ee oa., or 3d., at all the principal 
ations. 


Emrowkexp sy Srucrat Act or Partrameyr, 1840, 


WILLIAM J. VIAN ; 
64, Cornhill, E.C. dessa 


TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1843. 


HEAD OFFICE, 48, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


Extracts from the Report for the year ending Dee. 31, 1961, 
and presented at the Annual Meeting, held March 3, 1862 :— 


During the year 1861, 1,532 Proposals were submitted to 
the Directors for the Assurance of £513,04); of this number, 
1,115 were completed, and Policies issue. for the sum of £361,960 
yielding in Annual Premiums £12,968. 33 Lid, and 201 stood 
over for completion at the end of the year; the remainder 
were either declined or withdrawn. 


It will be seen that the new income is larger than in any 
previous year of the Society's existence. 


The Statement of Accounts was read, which indicated the 
following gratifying results :— 

The Society's Income is now £100,990. 88. 2d, 

The Accumulated Fund is £414,231. 5s. 9d. 

Being increased during the year by the addition of 
£53,701. 28. 9d, 


The following Table, in continuation of that presented in the 


























ast Annual Report, will best illustrate the progress of the 
Society during the last six years :— 
No. of 
New Sums Annual = /Total Accumula- 
Year, | Policies} Assured | Premiums | tious from all 
Issued. | thereby. | therefrom. | sources. 
£ s. d. £ s. d, 
1856 ........., 603 24,451 | 6,597 18 3, 202,110 7 2 
ee 572 221,122 | 7,735 9 5, 238,065 1 7 
a 658 235,350 8,582 0 9 274,797 15 4 
1850 ......... 812 204,405 (10,172 19 6 300,44 5 2 
1860 ......... 902 336,200 (11,312 15 9 360,530 3 O 
1961 ......... 1,115 | 361,900 |12,863 3 11| 414.231 5 9 





Applications for assurance may be addressed to any of the 
Agents of the Society, or to 
JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 


SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 48, 8t. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUsTRES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart, 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 


Directors. 


Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox. 

Deputy Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart, 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D, 

T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. Bathurst, 

John Gardiner, Esq. 

J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 

Charles Osborne, Esq. 


BanKkErs. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Cv. 


Founded in 1845, 


To ample security, this Office adds the advantages of mo le- 
rate rates and liberal management. 


The Bonuses hitherto declared have been unusually large, 
and amount in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the 
premium paid, 

No charges are made beyond the premium. 


Medical Fees are paid by the Office, in connection with 
Policies effected with the Company. 


For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 60, 
65, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 


ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN are made payable on attainin 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands whic 
education or settlement inlife may create. By the payment of 
® slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death. 


Every information will be readily afforded on application to 
the Secretary or Agents, 


EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT, MAY, 1861. 


‘“*The Directors are enabled, in rendering their Annual 
Account, to announce that the year 1860 exhibited a continu- 
ance of the same healthy advance un which they last year had 
to congratulate the Proprietors, and so far as cao be foreseen, 
presents the elements of future prosperity, 


** Proposals for the Assurance of £254,033 were made to the 
Office during the past year, of which amount £167,259 were 
assured, producing in New Premiums, £5,619, 0s. 6d. The 
Income ob the Office on the 3lst December last had reached 
£46,562. 9s., being an increase over 1859 of £9,700. 

‘*The Accounts, having reference to the last three years, 
show that the Cash Assets have exceeded the liailities ia s 
gradually increasing ratio, thus :— 


In 1858 the Excess was £8,260 7 4 
1859 4, = 9» :~Ss«é2:2, 088 9 DL 
+s ww * fee ¢@ 

** It will be seen that the amount added to the Funds of the 
Cowpany during the past year shows a surplus of a very satis- 
faciory character, notwithstanding the payment of £14,154. 14a. 
6d. for claims consequent on the Death of Members. 

**Since the Directors last had the pleasure of meeting the 
Proprietors, the Royal Assent has been given to a Special Act 
of Parliament, conferring additional powers on the Company. 

*“* As the close of the present year will bring us to the period 

rescribed for the Valuation of the Business, with a view to the 
Scciaeution of # Bonus, the J¥rectors very earnestly invite the 
co-operation of the Proprietors, and all others connected with, 
or interested in the Office, to assist their efforts in making the 
present the most successful year of the Company's existence, 
in order that, individually and collectively, all intereste may be 


advanced,” 
HENRY D, DAVENPORT, Secretary. 
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WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of a Capital of £400,000, The last Bonus was in 1359, the 
next valuation will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
Iuuppiats axp Derzggep Axwvirizs any Expowments. 
New Premiam Income for the year 1961, £9,173. 12s. 


Policies —. ACCIDENTS or DISEASE totall 
disabling fama ® small extra premium. ? 
Paid-up Policies granted after five Annual Payments. 


Half Credit Premium system for five years. 
Forxs on application to the Orrics, 355, Strand, London. 


HE BANTRY BAY SLATE AND SLAB 
COMPANY (Limited). 
Capital £15,000 in 3,000 shares of £5 each. Deposit £1 on 
application, and £1 upon allotment. 
Registered under the Limited Liability Acts. 
Directors. 
Joshua Finner, Esq., 1, Cecil-street, Strand. 
Henry Jordan, Hog. 7 Albemarle-street, Piccadilly. 
Edward Frederick ks, Esq., 2, Walbrook, E.C. 
Major-General Mason, Brompton. 

Hon. Francis Heury Needham, 121, Pall-mall. 
Banxens.—Bank of London, Threadneedle-street. 
Avprrors.—To be elected by the Shareholders. 
Sscrerary.—Mr. Nainby. 

Offices.—4, Lothbury. 

Full prospectuses, with forms of applications for shares, and 
reports on the Quarry, with an estimate of expenditure and 
income, can be had from the Brokers or Secretary. 

Applications for Shares can be sent to the Bankers, or, if 
more convenient, to any of the Brokers, or Secretary, at the 
Offices, 4, Lothbury, where specimens of slates and slabs can 
be seen, and all other information obtained. 


ee 


ANTRY BAY SLATE AND SLAB 
COMPANY (Limited). 
NOTICE OF ALLOTMENT OF SHARES. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a large number of 
applications for Shares in this Company having been already 
sent in, the Directors will meet to consider them, and make the 
necessary allotments on MONDAY, MAY 12th. 


By order, 








E. NAINBY, Secretary. 


ANTRY BAY SLATE AND SLAB 
COMPANY (Lim ted). 

NOTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN, that all APPLICATIONS 
for SHARES in this Company must be sent to the Bankers’, 
Brokers’, or Secretary, at the Company's Offices, 4, Lothbury, 
London, on or before SATURDAY, the 10th MAY. 


By order, 





E. NAINBY, Secretary. 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
DEANE’S 


IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES, 


A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free, 
DEANE & CO, LONDON BRIDGE. 
Estasiisuxp A.D. 1700. 





EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated for 


more than 150 years, remains unrivalled for quality and 
cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and complete, afford- 
ing a choice suited to the taste and means of every purchaser. 
The following are some of the prices for Ivory-handled Knives 
—each blade being of the best steel, bearing our name, and 
warranted :— 


o<da€d06F@4024 68 @& 
Table Knives per doz.j14 0 | 16 0/19 0/23 ¢ 25 | 29 | 33 
Dessert ditto a 0/12 0/15 0/18 0} 20/23 | 28 
Carvers, Joint, perpair) 4 6/ 5 6! 6 6| 7 6} 8/} 9 11 








ISH COVERS and HOT WATER DISHES. 
DEANE & CO. invite particular attention to their 
varied and excellent Assortment of these Goods, to which they 
are continually adding all Modern Approved Patterns in 
Electro Plate, Britannia Metal, and Tin. 








Se eeesn £te. St. 86. 

Britannia Metal, set of 5.... 3 03 6310/4 0510 515 
m i » 6... 4 56413 6 015 87 71/717 
Block Tin, setof6 ... ...|}018 110 2 0.2 22 8 217 
" - ae Vue wth GB OS 1013 W138 43 4 
Electro Plate, set of 4 12 8121214 015 015 1526 O 
LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and FORKS. 


The best manufacture, well finished, strongly plated. 
Every article stamped with our mark, and guaranteed. 



































“Fippis. Regpep. | Krve’s. |Livy. 
| 
, telel lat | 
e>ls siZig¢eil 
i fai) 8 (81218) 8 
| me B h 
ls. a! s. 8. aie! & | 8. 
Table Spoons, per doz. 33 0| 40| 44 | 58 | 54| 66 | 53 
Table Forks ,, 31 0/38| 44 | 56/ 54/ 68| 56 
Dessert Forks ,, 23 0/29] 32 | 40| 37/ 46| 40 
Dessert Spoons ,, | 24 0/30) 32 | 4/37 | 48) 43 
Tea Spoons 2 14 6;18j| 22 26'26;32! 26 


DEANE & CO.’8 NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
and priced FURNISHING LIST may be had on application, 
or post free. 





DEANE & CO. (Opening to the Monument), 
LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established A.D, 1700, 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 


the Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's 
Laundress to be the finest 8 she ever used,—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


& §. BEYFUS HAVE OPENED 
@ ADDITIONAL and MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES 


No. 144, OXFORD STREET, 
(nearly opposite Bond-street), 


In conjunction with their City Premises, 
91 to 95, CITY ROAD. 


wee AR yet mahal ‘thei 
are respectively solicited to inspect their large and varied Stock 
of first-class Weruawe ah both Establishments. 


GOODS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF THE 
KINGDOM. 





Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post-f:ec. 


IDDELLS PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 
TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories, 
Entrance Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hot water. 
Requires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
threepence per day; is perfectly safe, soaneese no additional 

building, and may be seen in operation daily at the 

PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
Price complete, from £3. 10s. 


Illustrated Prospectus free, and Estimates prepared for 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude. 


HE BEST SHOW OF IRON BEDSTEADS 

in the Kingdom is WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S. He has 

Four Large Rooms devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and 

Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding 

and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from LIs. ; 

Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 

sacking, from 14s. 6d.; and Cots, from 15s. 6d. each; hand- 

some Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, 
from £2. 13s. 6d. to £20. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 
twenty-five years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when 
PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., 
is beyond all comparison the very best article next to sterling 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows :— 



































! 

Fiddle Thread or King’s 

—— or old | Bruns- Lily or 
Silver | _ wick /|Pattern./Military 

Pattern.’ Pattern. &e. 
£2:3.0d/)/2 3. da./£ 8. di fZ oa. d. 
12 Table Forks............... 113 02 40/210 0}215 O 
12 Table Spoons ........... 113 02 40/210 0215 0 
12 Dessert Forks ............ 1 40112 0/115 0/117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons ......... 140112 0;115 0117 0 
12 Tea Spoons ............... CoM €t..8 8i2 3 42°) 2 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls| 010 0 013 6015 0/015 0 
2 Sauce Ladles ............ 06008 010 9 00 9 6 
1 Gravy Spoon ............ 066010 0/011 0012 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls} 0 3 40 46/0 5 0}0 5 0 
1 Mustard Spoon,gt.bowl} 0 180 2 3/0 2 60 2 6 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs...|0 2 60 3 6/0 4 010 4 6 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers....1 4 01 7 6/110 6) 112 O 
1 Butter Knife ............ 02605 61;0 6 OO 7 O 
1 Soup Ladle ............... 010 0017 0,017 0100 
1 Sugar Sifter............... 0330 46,0 5 00 6 6 
| eee 919 91310 3 14196/16 4 O 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 


chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c., £2. 15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers and corner dishes, 
cruet and liqueur frames, &c., at proportionate prices, All 
kinds of re-plating done by the patent process, 


UTLERY warranted. — The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the 
sales. 

















inte | Dessert; 
Ivory Hanpues. -y es we “wy 
Dozen. Dozen. Pair. 
s. d. | s. d. | s. a, 
34-inch Ivory Handles ............+0++. 12 6 | 10 0 43 
34-inch Fine Ivory Handles............ 15 0 ll 6 | 43 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles ...... 18 0/140) 4 6 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles............ o<. ia ¢ i Fs 
4-inch Finest African Ivory Handles} 32 0 | 26 0 | ll O 
Ditto with Silver _—— hensges poms #0 0 |33 0 | 12 6 
Ditto, Carved Handles, Silver)?| - 
we te staevectesenimungsss gi 50 0 | #8 0 7 6 
Nickel Electro Silver andles, 
ee ee } 2 0 | 19 0 | 7 6 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern ...... 84 0 54 0 | 21 0 
Bonz axyp Horn Hanpizs. — 
KNIVES AND FoRKS PER DOZEN, | 
White Bone Handles ................. ll 0 | 8 6 26 
Ditto Balance Handles................. 21 0/117 0 4 6 
Black Horn Rimmed Shoulders...... 17 0 |14 0 4 0 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handles’ 12 0;90 | 3 0 








The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and 
Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the New Plated Fish 
Carvers, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 Iustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles,Clocks, Table “an Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron & Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, 
Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London, 





HITE AND SOUND TEETH are indy 
nsable to personal attracti } 
longevity by the proper mastication of food." 0 health ted 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 
or Pearl Dentifrice, ; 
preserves and imparts a pearl-like whiteness ¢ 
eradicates Tartar and 8 of Ineipi © the 7, 
the Gums, and gives ar aelioatet tent Decay, teth, 


: mzrance tothe 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. Sold at 20 
Chemists ana Perfamers. » Matton-garden, anj 


*,* Ask for “ROWLANDS’ ODoNTOo» 


ees vee, 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
L e822 BROWN COD Liver 0, 


prescribed the most eminent Medj 
safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy a Men ay the 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, astuyi, cor,, 
RUEUMATISM, GENERAL DERILITY, Diszasgs op " 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE wastiyg, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS APFECTIONs, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind, 








SELECT MEDICAL OPINIOys 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart, M.D. 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ralind 


** I consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod J; 
be a very pure Oil, not likely to create pode yl - ° 
peutic agent of great value.” : ~ 





Dr. LANKESTER, F.B.S,, 
Scientific Superintendent, South Kensington Museun 
**T consider the Cod Liver Oil sold under Dr. De Jonet's 


guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as 
genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.3B.3,, 
Author of the “ Spas of Germany,” 


** Dr. Granville has found that Dr. De Jongh’s Light. 
Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in ; ti to 
than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nauses and 
yg too often consequent on the administration of the 

e Oil.” 


Tegards 








Dr. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 


**T invariably prescribe Dr. De Jongh’s Cod Liver (jj ip 
preference to any other, feeling assured that I am recommen. 
ing a genuine article, AND NOT A MANUFACTURED comporyp 


“IN WHICH THE EFFICACY OF THIS INVALUABLE MEDICINE Is 


DESTROYED.” 





Dr. Ds Jonanu’s Licut-Brown Cop Livar Om is wii 
only in Impgrtat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4, %; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and sign. 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists and Druggists. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 





CavutTion.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 





O MORE MEDICINE.—We find DU 
BARRY’S FOOD the safest remedy for chronic consti- 
pation, indigestion (dyspepsia), consumption, diarrhea, a 
gastric disorders, acidity, heartburn, palpitation, irritability, 
sleeplessness, distension, flatulency, phlegm, coughs, cold 
asthma, bronchitis, dysentry, nervous, bilious, aud liver dis 
orders, debility, scrofula, ‘atrophy. — Andrew Ure, M.D, 
F.R.S., Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Bud 
Wurzer. It saves 50 times its cost in other remedies, In tins 
at Is. 1dd.; 11b., 28.9d.; 121b., 22s.—Barry Du Barry & Co, 
77, Regent-street, London; Fortnum & Mason; aud st i, 
Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside ; No. 63 and 15), Oxfort 
street ; 330, Strand; 5, Charing-cross; 54, Baker-street; ac 
all grocers and-chymists, 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEC- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. 00 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the ex 
ordinary eflicacy of this remedy, several unprincipled ave 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never pur 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Goverumest 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chiorodyne 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical 
accompany each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Ruseel- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 


A 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 








— 





ically saa 
has been, during twenty-five years, em hatically 4 

tioned by the medical profession, anh unive rd sccepied 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity 0 y * ~ 


heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, ® for isis 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especiay ey oad 
and children. It is prepared, in a state of perfect Pina, Se 
uniform strength, only by DINNEFORD & vera Chensi 
Bond-street, London; and sold by all respectab 


throughout the world. pe 
4 ae BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTI® 


NORTON’S CAMOMIL ngs 
are confidently recommended as a simple ol 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nee fast 
diseases to which we are subject; being @ medicip vaiel o 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice 
** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach. 


} ger 

Norton's Prxus act as a powerful tonic and genera ase 

are mild in their operation; safe under @ny © a @ 
and thousands of persons can now bear testumes 


benefits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 144., 2s. 9d., and 11 
town in the kingdom, 

Caution.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Norton's Pits, 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations 





s. each, is 
» gyi 
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_ May 8, 10084) 
“aR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 





h her to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling ious 
MR. CiAUDRE The de Visite Soha Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit 
imitations are capable of deceiving persons who not examine the photographs attentively. To preven 
prodaction®. on Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from his 
is decep stamped with his name on the back. 


vesblishment are 
107%. REGENT STREET, 


TurEE Doors From VIGO STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 





GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 
CELEBRATED 

CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 

TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfull announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 

NING at their Establishment. he Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in urope. Mourning Costume of every 
poabir n is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at s moment's notice, The most Reasonable 
Pass pee and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 








prices are charg ’ 
LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 
Adopted by the Governments of Great Britain, Spain, Denmark, Russia, Brazil, East and West Indies, 


and the British Colonies. 


FASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID, 


FOR REMOVING AND PREVENTING 
INCRUSTATION IN STEAM BOILERS, 
LAND AND MARINE. 
PS. EASTON AND G. SPRINGFIELD, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
37, 88, & 89, WAPPING WALL, LONDON, E. 





| 


CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR, 
EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 368., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 


Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per doz. 


ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 

- 250, OXFORD-STREET. China Dinner, Dessert, 
Breakfast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction for CASH, in 
consequence of the expiration of the Lease. 


250, OXFORD-STREET, near Hyde Park. 


HINA, GLASS, AND EARTHENWARE, 
34, Old Bound-street.—The whole of the Stock of the 
late Toomas CouRTNEY, consisting of Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, 
Dessert, and Chamber Services, Table-glass, and Ornaments, 








Superior Claret ..........+. 36s. 42s. 48s. 69s. 723. ,, To be absolutely sold at a great sacrifice. 

Good Dinner Sherry .........c0sssecseeeeeee 24s. 30s. 45, a 

Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown RIFFIN ANTIQUARIAN, a pure, choice, 
UOT * ccccicsissciatabbisedeeciebhennes 368. 428. 48s. 4, and first-class DRAWING PAPER, of Whatman’s 


manufacture. A new batch of 1860 make, is now in fine con- 
dition, and ready for delivery. Large Sheets, 52 in. by 31 in., 7s. 
+ WINSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London ; 
and all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen, 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 48s. 60s. 4, 
Hock and Moselle ... 30s, 363. 483. 60s. to 120s. ,, 
Sparkling dittO .......cccccccsssseesses 60s. 668.783. 4, 
Sparkling Champagne .., 42s. 48s, 60s. 663. 78s. ,, 
a old “i weed hg oh ew pees Tokay, Malmsey, 
ntignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 
Fine Old Pale Coane Brandy 60s, and 72s por dosen IT business of FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE may be 
Ou scesint of a Postel seg sae Cs appointed AGENTS, either publicly recognized or private, by 
with a stead List of all the me = be ey any quantity, cdivesdine Letters to ‘‘ No, 1150,”" Crry or Giascow Bank, 
diately other Wines, be forwarded imme- Argyle-street, Glasgow. 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 








ENTLEMEN desirous of extending the 











NEW MUSIC. 





(Originally established A.D. 1667.) T HE NADIRA MAZURKA. 
Wg ~ By Ciement Gopsoy, Esq. 
VINTAGE WINE COMPANY. Price 3s. 


IMPORTERS OF SPANISH WINES. Booszy & Sows, 28, Holles-street, W. 
Best wine at the price ever imported. 
Xeres Comida Sherry, 18s, and 20s. per dozen, 
Pare, sound, and palatable. See 300 opinions of the press. 
Samples for 1s. 6d. 
VINTAGE WINE COMPANY, 
14, Bloomsbury-street, London. 








. RAMER & Co.’s PIANOFORTE GALLERY. 
THE LARGEST IN EUROPE. 
Cramer, Beatz, & Woon, 207 & 209, Regent-street. 





eae ee MER & CO. have the 
best by all the great makers, at the lowest manufac- 
Sale or Hire. 


—_— 


EVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS FOR | turers’ prices. 

a AA inn ATE chen aahring the burglar to open them, Cramer, Buarz, & Woon, 207 & 209, Regent-street. 

at is. 64 ree prices; manufactured in one sheet of steel, a ane eer mgs 
°B, vd foot, super. ; in iron, 3s. per foot. 

Lincoln's-inn-Aelay’ 1, Messrs. Clark & Co., of 15, Gate-street, 

ing Revolving Ah” have recently introduced a New Self-coil- 

ng Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal 

stent, which, in addition to being one-half the ex- 

simple, and con- 

the complicated 








description—the best by Debain. A Large Stock by 
Alexandre, at reduced prices. Lists, post free. 


Cramer, Beatz, & Woon’s Pianoforte Gallery, 
207 & 209, Regent-street. 








RAMER & CO.—PIANOFORTES and 
HARMONIUMS, Second Hand, in great variety. 
Pianofortes from £10 upwards. 
Cramer, Beatz, & Woop, 207 & 200, Regent-street. 


vy their use without extr ‘ "ee - 
Pr ; a cost, | ’ T 
mpectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, with | (YOLLARD AND COLLARD'S NEW 
5 testimonials, ° , WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16,GROSVENOR- 
Cc STREET, BOND-STREET, where all communications are to 
Pray & Co., ENGINEERS, be addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London, —City Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C, 


to ge 


» cords, nor weights to become deranged. 


“W ; 
* are disposed to think they will be largely used, both for 
private houses. Much of the difficulty now 








15, Ga 





RAMER & CO.—HARMONIUMS of every | 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No, XXXI., FOR MAY, 1862. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Vincenzo; or, Sanken Rocks. By John Raffini, Author 
of * Lorenzo Benoni,” ‘‘ Doctor Antonio, &c. 
Chap. 1.—Introduces the Principal Characters. 
Chap. 2.—A Vacation. 
Chap. 3.—The Castle and the Palace. 
II, Washington During the War. By our Special Corre- 
spondent in Ame 
III. British Columbia. By William J. Stewart. 


IV. The Parricide. Abri from Victor Hugo. 
V. The Moral and Literature of the Restorstion. By 
Andrew Bisset. 


VI. —— By Henry Kingsley, Author of “ Geoffry 
Chap. 67.—What Charles did with his last eighteen 


ings. 
Chap. 58.—The North Side of Grosvenor Square. 
cm 59.—A Chapter without any heading st all. 
VII. Homes of the London Workmen. By Percy Greg. 
VIII, When Green Leaves Come Again: Song. By the 
Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
IX. Edward Irving. 
X. English Poets in Italy : Mrs. Browning’s ‘* Last Poem,” 
By A. Wilson. 
XI. The Chance coring, By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
XII. Passing Events. The Peace Ministers of Europe. 


Vol. V. is published this day. Vols. I., II., ITI., IV., and V. 
are now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each, 


Macmittan & Co., Cambridge; aad 23, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden, London, 


Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway Stations, 


HE LEISURE HOUR, No. 540, for May 3rd, 
Price Ong Penny, contains :—A Life's Secret: Chap. 
XVIII. A Descent for Mr. Shuck. Milustrated by Gilbert.— 
Adventures on Lake Superior: I. Northward, Ho! By the 
‘* Englishwoman in America.’’"—Out for a Sweep: Part I.— 
The International Exhibition. By John Hollingshead.—A 
Trip to North Devon: Chap. I. Ilfracombe.—Representative 
Characters of the Renaissance. IV, Fra Bernardin Ochino,— 
Original Fables. 


London: 56, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers, 


HE SUNDAY AT HOME, No. 418, for 


May 3rd, Price One Penny, contains:—From Dawn 
to Dark in Italy : a Tale of the Reformation in the Sixteenth 
Century : Chaps. XXXV. and XXXVI.—The Sheepskin Cloak. 
—The Rev. Dr. Keith: Part I. With Portrait.—Leaves from 
my Portfolio. By a Missiouary in Bengal. X. ‘Some fell 
among Thorns.”——Pctrir 1x tae Famity: The Ladder of 
Trial.—Poetry : The Three Weepers ; Let us go forth.—Bible 
Notes and Illustrations —Pacres ror tus Youse: Ellen 
Vincent, or Dawnings of the New Life; The Monuments of 
Assyria ; Scripture Enigma, &c. 


Retiaiovs Tract Sociery, 56, Paternoster-row; and gold by 
all Booksellers. 











} Sa TO THE “SATURDAY REVIEW” 
ON THE SsCOTO-OXONIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
Also, 


EXAMINATION OF THE SCOTO-OXONIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. With the above, 4s. 


By M. P. W. Botror, 
Cuarpman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


oe 


Price 6d. 


New Edition, in one vol., 12mo., limp cloth, pp. 14, with 
103 Lustrations, 
YRINCIPLES OF CONSTRUCTION IN 
ARCHES, PIERS, BUTTRESSES, &c. Useful to the 
Practical Builder. By Witi1am Brann, Esq. 


BEING VOL, III.* OF WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY 
SERIES, 


J. 8. Vintve, 26, Ivy-lane; and 294, City-road. 





Second Edition, in one yol., 12mo., limp cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
QO UTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
GREECE, 

By W. D. Hamittow and E. Levisw, M.A, 


FORMING VOLS. V. AND VI. OF WEALE’S EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERIES. 


J. 8. Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane ; and 204, City-road. 





Fourth Edition, in one vol., 12mo., Imp cloth, with Illustra- 
tions, price 3s. 6d., 


RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON 
CLOCKS, WATCHES, AND BELLS; with a Full 
Account of the Westminster Clock and Bells. 


By E. B. Denison, M.A., QC. 


FORMING VOLS. LXVII. AND LXVIII. OF WEALE’S 
RUDIMENTARY SERIES, 


J. 8. Virrvug, 26, Ivy-lane; and 294, City-road, 





XA 7ORKS PUBLISHED AT THE JOURNAL 
OF HORTICULTURE AND COTTAGE GAR. 
DENER OFFICE. 


MANUALS FOR THE MANY. 





GARDENING FOR THE MANY. 3d. 
ALLOTMENT FARMING FOR THE MANY. 3d. 
| BEE-KEEPING FOR THE MANY. 4d. 
GREENHOUSES FOR THE MANY. 64d. 
KITCHEN GARDENING FOR THE MANY. 4d. 
| FLOWER GARDENING FOR THE MANY. 44d. 
| FRUIT GARDENING FOR THE MANY. 4d. 

| FLORISTS’ FLOWERS FOR THE MANY. 44. 
POULTRY BOOK FOR THE MANY. 6d. 
WINDOW GARDENING FOR THE MANY. 94. 
MUCK FOR THE MANY. 3d. 


*.* Any of the above can be had post-free for an additional 
postage stamp. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT’S P U B O ] 
NEW WORKS. THE 
iwi ENGLISH GALIGNANI, 
THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING, 
trated by his Journal, end C reap nce. By ir. A JOURNAL for Statesmen and Politicians, Editors, and Authors, the Nobili 
pene Soe ie, Merchants and Manufsctarers, and all who take an interest in Political, Social, and ‘Comey? snd Gentry 


os Oliphant’s work is sdmirable — presen 
ing,” consntent ‘vivid picture of irviag = Mevetilons 


THE CHURCH and the CHURCHES ; 


OR, THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. 
By Dr. Détuincer. Translated, with the author's sanction, 
by W. B. MacCanz. One vol., 15s. 


THE PRIVATE DIARY of RICHARD, 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS. Three 


RECREATIONS OF A SPORTSMAN. 
Two vols., with Lijustrations, 


By Lord Wriutam Lerwox. 
Zils. 


THIRTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOL- 


LECTIONS. By Henry F. Cuortzy. Two vols., with 
Portraits, 218. [Just ready. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author 


of “John Halifax, Gentleman.”’ Illustrated by Holman 

b Blackett’s Standard Library'of Cheap Editions of Popular 
5 o op 

Modern Works.” 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


OWEN: A WAIF. By the Author of 
“* High Church and No Church.” Three vols. 


CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs. 
8.C. Hatt. Two vols. 
“ The best story Mrs, Hall has written.””"—Athenawm. 


SATURDAY STERNE. By J. E. Reade. 
« An original, well written book.” —Daily News. 


THE WHITE ROSE OF CHAYLEIGH. 
**A clever novel.”’—Ezaminer. 


MRS. BLAKE. By Mrs. Newton 
Crostaxp. Three vols. [May 9th. 





EDITIONS FOR 1862. 
Now ready, 


HE SHILLING PEERAGE. 


THE SHILLING BARONETAGE. 
THE SHILLING KNIGHTAGE. 


THE SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Containing the birth, accession, and marriage of each person- 

, his heir, apparent or presumptive, family name, political 

bias and pa , a8 also a brief notice of the offices which 

he has hitherto held, his town address and country residences. 
Compiled by E. Watrorp, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


London : Ropgrt Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 





Royal 32mo., price Is., 


OW TO ADDRESS LETTERS TO TITLED 
PEOPLE.—Companion to the Writing-desk ; or, How 


to Address, Begin, and End Letters to Titled and Official Per- | 
sonages ; together with a table of precedence, copious list of | 


— rules for punctuation, and other useful informa- 
"London: Roperr Harpwicxe, 192, Piccadilly. 





Fully Mustrated, 4s., coloured by hand, 2s. 6d. plain, 


ILD FLOWERS WORTH NOTICE. 
A Selection from the British Flora of such Plants 
as are most attractive from their Beauty, Uses, or Associations. 


By Mrs. Lanxesrer, 
Author of ‘‘ A Plain and Easy Account of British Ferns.” 


London: Ropzsrr Harpwicxe, 192, Piccadilly. 


Fully Mlustrated, price 2s. 6d. plain, 4s. coloured, 
= BRITISH FERNS (a Plain and Easy 


Account of). 
Together with their classification, arrangement of genera, 
structure, and functions; directions for in-door and out-door 
cultivation, and for drying. 
By Mrs. LaxxestEr. 
London: Ropsrt Harpwicxe, 192, Piccadilly. 





Part I., price 1s.; Part II., price 1s. 6d. ; or, complete, in 
cloth, 3s., fully Illustrated, 
R. LANKESTER ON THE USES OF 


ANIMALS IN RELATION TO THE INDUSTRY 
OF MAN, Lectures delivered at the South Kensington 








Museum. 
Silk. Sponges and Corals. 
Wool. Shell-fish. 
Leather. Insects, 
Bone. Furs. 
Soap. Feathers. Horns, and Hair. 
Waste. Animal Perfumes. 


London: Rosret Harpwicxr, 192, Piccadilly. 





Part L., price 1s.; Part IL., 1s. 64., or together in cloth, 3s., 
td fully Lilustrated, voy 
FOOD. 


R. LANKESTER ON 
A Course of Lectures delivered at the South Kensington 


Museum :— 
Water. Alcohol. 
Wine, Spirits, and Beer. 


Salt and Mineral Food. 
Starch and Suger. Condiments, Spites, and 
Flavours. 


Oil, Butter, and Fat. 
Fiesh-forming Food. Tea and Coffee. 


Animal Food. Tobacco and Opium, 
London; Ropsrt Hargpwicks, 192, Piccadilly. 











throughout the World. PUBLIC OPINION gives the Opinions of the Press at Home and 
the Important Topics of the Week ; together with a Complete Summary of Current Events, and a 


i 


On 


of Articles of a literary and popular character : it is, in short, what its title implies—The Mirror of p,),: 


Opinicn on Politics, Society, Commerce, Literature, &c. &. 





CONTENTS:—-MAY 3, 1862. 


HOME, 

OPENING OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION: 
Times, Daily News, Morning Post, &. 

OUR FOREIGN GUESTS: 
Times. 

RAPID STRIDES OF DESTITUTION IN LANCASHIRE: 
Morning Star, Standard, &c. 

EDUCATION AND EMIGRATION OF WOMEN. 

THE DUBLIN COURT MARTIAL. 

DR. SMETHURST. 

THE LORDS JUSTICES AND THE WINDHAM CASE, 

LORD CANNING’S RETURN. 


AMERICA. 

DEPARTURE OF THE FRENCH MINISTER FOR 
RICHMOND. 

THE BATTLE OF PITTSBURG LANDING. 

THE CONFEDERATES AT YORK-TOWN. 

A BALLOON EPISODE. 

CAPTURE OF THREE FEDERAL SHIPS BY THE 
MERRIMAC. 

SURRENDER OF FORT PULASKI, 


PRUSSIA. 


THE APPROACHING ELECTIONS. 
THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN TREATY, 





ITALY. 
THE VOYAGE OF THE KING. 
A CONSPIRACY AT MILAN, 
RUSSIA. 
THE LOAN. 
MEXICO. 
FRANCE CLAIMS TO PROTECT THE LATIN Racy 
GREECE. . 
NAUPLIA NOT TAKEN, 
DIGEST OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
A REGISTRY-OFFICE FOR KINGS. 
THE LAST WORDS OF Mk. PITT. 


ADDITIONAL REGULATIONS FOR THE CONDUCT 
OF THE PUBLIC DURING THE INTE 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


THE ART-UNION OF LONDON, 

MR. RUSSELL’S CONGE. 

THE PROSPECTIVE POPE. 

THE STORY OF MR. ROUPELL’S DISAPPEARANce 
LIBERTY IN FRANCE. 

THE QUEEN OF NAPLES. 

A TALE OF A BRITISH CAPTAIN, 





To English Residents abroad PUBLIO OPINION is invaluable. 
EVERY SATURDAY—THREEPENCE. 





OFFICE—8, SAVOY-STREET, STRAND. 





KEAN TESTIMONIAL. 


ILLUSTRATED INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION CATALOGUE. 





THE ART-JOURNAL FOR MAY 
(Price 2s. 6d.), 


Contains the second portion of the Illustrated Catalogue of the International Exhibition. The exhibited 
specimens included in the division given with this number are Engravings from works in jewellery, gold aud 
silver, porcelain, lace, stained glass, Medieval metal, mosaic pavement, floorcloth, cabinet furniture, im 


(comprising drinking fountains, lamps, stoves, fenders, &c. &.). 
contains a faithfully copied representation of the Kean Testimonial. 


The present portion of the Catalogue 
In the part is also comprised various 


interesting articles on the Exhibition, more especially that portion relating to the Fine Arts; notices of the 
various Exhibitions now open, and an article on “ John Cross,” by James Dafforne, illustrated with Engraving’ 


copied from his best works. 


The Line Engravings are, “The First Sunbeam,” from the picture by T. Faed, A.R.A., engraved by 
Lumb Stocks, A.R.A.; and “ Apollo and Daphne in the Vale of Tempe,” engraved by E. Brindard, afer 


J. M. W. Turner. 


*,* Tho CaraLocuge commenced in the Aprit number. 


Intending Subscribers should order early, to seu 


good impressions of the Engravings. 





JAMES 8S. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane, and International Bazaar, 
Opposite the Exhibition. 





NEW LITERARY PAPER. 





On SATURDAY, MAY 3rd, will appear the FIRST NUMBER (32pp. 4to) of 


T ae 


PARTHENON: 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND Aft. 
Price 3d., Stamped 4d. 


Edited by C. W. GOODWIN, Esq, 
Author of the Mosaic Cosmogony, in the “ Essays and Reviews.” 





THE PARTHENON will contain—Reviews and Notices of New Works, English and Fo 
Articles upon subjects of general and social interest—Foreign Correspondence, from various 
—Extracts from Foreign Journals of Literature and Art—Articles upon Scientific Subjects— 
the Weekly Meetings of the Learned Societies—Critical Notices of Art, Music, and the 
Records of Distinguished Men—Miscellaneous Notes on current Topics of interest. 


N.B.—The PARTHENON will be published every Friday afternoon in time for the Evening 


sof the wt 


parts 
Full Repo# 
Drama—0dier! 


Post, #8 


to insure its circulation throughout the country on Saturday. 
May be had of all Booksellers. 





OFFICE—7, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Now ready, price One Shilling, 
UNDER THE SANCTION OF H.M.’S COMMISSIONERS, 


pESCRIPTIVE HANDBOOK TO THE FINE ART COLLECTION 


IN THE 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


By F. T. PALGRAVE, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 23, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





eeao7_— 


This day is published, with Ten Maps, illustrating the Routes, price 14s. 


vTACATION TOURISTS 


AND 


NOTES OF TRAVEL IN 1861. 
Edited by FRANCIS GALTON. 


CONTENTS :— 


L St. Petersburgh and Moscow. By the Rev. 
Archibald Weir, B.C.L., M.A. 

I. The Country of Schamyl. By William Marshall, 
F.R.G.S. 

Il. The Monks of Mount Athos. By the Rev. H. 


Tozer, M.A. 
IV, The Amazon and Rio Madeira. By the Rev. 
Charles Young. 
V. Six Weeks in Canada. 


RN., C.B. 


By Capt. R. Collinson, 


VI. A Naturalist’s Impressions of Spain. By P. 
L. Sclater, Sec. to Zoological Society. 

Geological Notes in Auvergne. By Archibald 
Geikie, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 

Fiji and its Inhabitants. By Berthold Seemann, 
Ph.D., F.L.S. 

The Kru Coast, Cape Palmas, and the Niger. 
By W. Durrant, M.D. 

Nablus and the Samaritans. By George Grove. 


Vil. 
VI. 
IX. 
X. 





XI. Christmas in Montenegro. By I. M. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 


London and Cambridge. 





A NEW TALE. 


NEARLY REapDy, in small 8vo., price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


THE J UNI 


OR CLE R K: 


A TALE OF CITY LIFE. 


> 2. ma wo 


H ODD EB R, 


Author of “* Memories of New Zealand Life.” 


With Preface by W. Epwyn Suipron, Secretary of the ‘ Young Men’s Christian Association.” 





London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER. 





HAKESPEARE.—REPRINT OF THE 
“FAMOUS FOLIO OF 1623.” 


Now ready, 


Part I. THE COMEDIES, in appropriate binding. 
Price 10s. 6d. 
Part II. THE HISTORIES, at press. 
*,” See International Exhibition Catalogue, No. 5,212. 
L. Bootn, 307, Regent-street, W. 





Just published, one vol., post 8vo., cloth boards, price 7s. 64d., 


\ EMOIRS OF COUNT JOHN ARRIVA- 
BENE. With Documents and Notes, and Six Original 

Letters of Silvio Pellico. 

Translated from the original by Count CHARLES ARRIVABENR. 


“ Never has banished man told the narrative of his personal 
wrongs and sufferings with more pathos and dignity. No harsh 
uote of vindictive yearning disturbs the melody of the patriot’s 
pity for his injured country. Count Arrivabene’s ‘ Epoch of 
ny Mile’ is secure of a permanent place by the side of his 

end Pellico’s * Mie Prigioni.’ ”—Athenaum. 

: The memoir itself is singularly well timed, considering 

ow the Italian question has for upwards of two years been 

banging fire, and seems destined to continue to do so for at 

oe year. We confess to the personal charm which 

le tery this valuable contribution to the history of a period 
we in England have but a vague idea.””— Spectator. 


L. Booru, 307, Regent-street, W. 


Sees 





‘ Just published, 
REVISED EDITIONS OF REID’S ATLASES. 


Five of the Maps h 

be J ps have been newly drawn and engraved 

2 W. x. H+ meron oe § the ethene have been caneballly 
rrected . ip @ many recent important Geo- 

Fapbical Discoveries and Political Changes. as 
N ito., consisting of 16 Maps, coloured on stone, 5s., 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 
of the Edinburgh In 
y,” &e. 


GRAPHY. By Avex. Rerp, LL.D., late Head Master 
Ge stitution, author of ‘‘ Rudiments of Modern 
z consisting of 10 Maps, coloured on stone, 2s. 6d., 
R DS INTRODUCTORY ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Edinburgh: Oxrvze & Boyp. 
London: Srupxry, Marsnatt, & Co. 





Just published caren: “ 
published, Sth Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post 32 


Is EA g Stamps, 
7X ES OF THE : 
br cas, Otide to their Treatment and ? LI, IRE 


Western ' By Tuomas Hurt, F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the 
Mreet, Fits, pensary for Diseases of the Skin, ais, Charlotte- 
7 ee This admirable, we might almost say 

ey with an -—T comes to us in its fifth edition, en- 
whish Bath.”— ap odin rt ent temperate chapter on the 


London ; T, Ricuazps, 37, Great Queen-street, 





NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

In Two vols., post 8vo., cloth, illustrated, 
CRUISE UPON WHEELS; or, Autumn 
Wanderings among the Deeerted Post Roads of France, 

By Cuarves AListon CoLuins, 
Author of ‘*The Eye-Witness,” &c. 


| London: RovriepGs, Warne, & Rovutiepaer, Farringdon- 


street. 





WORKS BY THE POET LAUREATE. 
A New Edition, price 7s. cloth, 
DYLLS OF THE KING. With a Dedication 
to the MEMORY OF THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 
By Atrrep Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
By the same Author, 


1. POEMS. 14th Edition. Feap. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


2. PRINCESS: A Mep.er. 10th Edition. Feap. 
8vo. 5s. cloth. 

3. IN MEMORIAM. 11th Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
6s. cloth. 


4. MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. 4th Edition. 


Feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street, W. 





-———— 








Now ready, in One large Vol., 8vo., cloth, 10s, 6d, 
THE 


CRIMINAL PRISONS OF LONDON, 


AND 


SCENES OF PRISON LIFE. 


By HENRY MAYHEW and JOHN BINNY. 


Illustrated by nearly 200 Bngravings on Wood, principally 
from Photographs. 


CONTENTS. 

General View of London, its Population, Size, and Contrasts. 
— Professional London.—Criminal London.— Pentonville Prison. 
—The Hulks at Woolwich.—Millbank Prison.—The Middlesex 
House of Detention, Coldbath Fields.—The Middlesex House 
of Correction, Tothill Fields.—The Surrey House of Correction, 
Wandsworth.—Newgate.—Horsemonger Lane.—Clerkenwell. 

This deeply-interesting Volume contains the concluding 
portion of Mr. Mayhew’s labours on the condition of ‘ Those 
who will work, those who cannot work, and those who will not 
work,”’ in the great Metropolis. 


London: Gairrin, Boun, & Co. 


AR. WILLIAM TEGG’S DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE OF STANDARD WORKS in various 
Departments of Literature sent Free by Post. 
Address, 12}, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





~~ 





ALBEMARLE Sraeezr, 


Mar, 1862. 
MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


y[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. COXXII. 
CONTENTS :— 


I. Dorset. 
II. Hymnology. 
III. Turkey—its State and Prospects. 
IV. Training of the Clergy. 
V. Thornbury’s Life of Turner, R.A. 
VI. The Eastern Archipelago. 
VII. The Last Years of Pitt 
VIII. Iron Ships and Iron Forts. 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT, 
with Extracts from his MS. Papers. By Earl STANHOPE. 
Portraits. Complete in four vols. Post 8vo. 42s. 

HISTORY OF HERODOTUS; a New English 
Version. Edited, with Notes and Essays, by Rev. GEORGE 
RAWLINSON, M.A. Maps and Woodcuts. Four vols. 
Svo. 48s. 

ON THE THEORY OF THE ENGLISH HEXA- 
METER, and its Applicability to the Translation of Homer. 
By Lord LINDSAY. Square 8vo. ls. 


THE STORY OF LORD BACON’S LIFE. By 
W. HEPWORTH DIXON. Portrait. Post 8vo. 7. 6d. 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
By GEORGE P. MARSH. Edited, with Additional Lec. 
tures and Notes, by WM. SMITH, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SECULARIA; or, SURVEYS ON THE MAIN 
cage OF HISTORY. By SAMUEL LUCAS, M.A, 
vo. 12s. 


THE BIBLE IN THE 
Extracts from Canon Stanley's ‘ Sinai and Palestine,” 
Village Schools, &c. Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Also, Just Ready, 


THE MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSUS 
RESTORED, in conformity with the remains recently dis- 
covered, and now in the British Museum. By JAMES 
FERGUSSON, F.R.I.B.A. Illustrations, Ato. 


ON THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES OF THE 
ANTIQUITY OF MAN. By Sir CHARLES LYELL, 
F.R.8. Llustrations. 8vo. 


FIVE MONTHS ON THE YANG.-TSZE, with a 


HOLY LAND: being 
For 


Narrative of the Exploration of its Up Waters; and 
Notices of the Present Rebellions in China. By Capt. 


T. W. BLAKISTON, R.A. Map and Illustrations, 8vo. 


ON THE VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES BY WHICH 
ORCHIDS ARE FERTILIZED BY INSECTS, and on the 
Good Effects of Intercrossing. By CHARLES DARWIN, 
F.R.S. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


TRAVELS IN PERU AND INDIA, while super- 
intending the collection of Cinchona plants and seeds, in 
South America, and their introduction into India. By 
CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, Map and Illustrations. Svo. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY SINCE 1815. 
Historical Notices of the Relations of the Two Countries to 
each other. By C. A.GOSCH. Maps. 8vo. 


Joun Mureay, Albemarle-street. 


Seventh Edition, with Ilustrations, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


N INERALS AND METALS: 
their Natural History and Uses in the Arts, With 
Incidental Accounts of Mines and Mining. 


London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


D* 
FRENCH WORKS. 


DE PORQUET’S Le TRESOR de YPECOLIER 
FRANCAIS, for turning English into French at Sight. 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complément du 
Trésor). 3s. 6d. 

PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 

CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the 
Parisian Grammar. 3s. 6d. 

FRENCH and ENGLISIT DICTIONARY. 4s. 6d. 
bound. 

SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 3s. 6d. — 

HISTOIRE @’ANGLETERRE. 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, to Translate into French. 
3s. 6d 


TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French 
Reading-Book). 3s. 6d. 

London: Srmpxin, Marsnacy, & Co.; and may be had of the 
Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock-street, 
Covent-gardén. 


PORQUETS STANDARD 


OPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published by 
L. HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William-street, 
Strand. 





Bs TEU scdinsiniascoccesinnscncciiencevenestaqevetnntt le. 6d, 
OED _-* .... ssnhsconapedbascaabebbennebennsenauneaa le. 3d. 
TiN EU, gchbcds counvoceccenssancsocnnitonanstaebenbaiiad 2s, 6d. 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar ............ 1s. 64. 

Exercises ............ le, 6d. 
Caesar, with Latin Notes ...........cceecesseeeeseeeees 1s. 6d. 
Horace, with Latin Notes...........cccccceceeseecenees ls. 6d, 
Virgil, with Latin Notes ..... Is. Od. 


Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose 3s. Od, 

—— The Same, Poetry 3s. 0d. 

La Fontaine's Fables........... pusambeccesgsctesontnees ls. 6d, 
All strongly bound in boards, 


( Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 








Catalogues Catalogue of General French Literature. 
supplied Catalogue a poops arranged with Authors’ 
by post on names aod their several works. 
receipt of List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classica. 
a postage | List of Hachette’s French Railway Library, 
stamp. German List. 
. Catalogue of School Drawing Materials. 
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THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT, 
THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 
THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT, 


IT IS EXTENSIVELY USED AT HOME AND ABROAD FOR ALL KINDS OF 


and has been proved, after a practical test of 70 years, 


IRON ROOFIN G, BRIDGES, HURDLING, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF IRON-Work; 
PUBLIC EDIFICES, MANSIONS, VILLA RESIDENCES, 


And every kind of BRICK, STONE, COMPO, &c., it is unrivalled, presenting the appearance of fine cut stone, and will positively become harder than the same a few months after it is laid on, 


CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, FRAMES, &c,, 


and is in consequence largely used by the Nobility and Gentry, also many eminent Horticulturists, for such purposes. 
The ANTI-CORROSION is LOWER in PRICE, and LASTS TWICE AS LONG, as the Best White Lead; at the same time it is economical in application, as 


It is a powder, requiring neither grinding nor tinting, will keep any length of time, and is sold in the following 


Per Cwt. 
WITT ccc ccvcesee hacdbdsede vedbideodiaaes 
ee CO, ons, séaduciwe¥ediaceccbetees | 
Drap, on PortTLaND Dirtro ......... 30s. 


EE SD atic ecatclearnsberekiasnss | 
RES rarer J 


CARRIAGE paid upon quantities of NOT LESS THAN 


OIL, TURPENTINE, AND BRUSHES. 


From Dr. ANDREW RopErtsoNn, Indigo, Tarland, Aberdeenshire, Commissioner to TE LAMENTED Prince Consort, Balmoral Castle, Ballater, Aberdeenshire. 


Extract of a letter from His Excellency Baron DE Brunnow, Russian Ambassador, to the Russian Consul General in London. 
“In 1841 Mr. Watter Carsoy, Anti-Corrosion Paint Manufacturer, furnished the Imperial Ministry of War with ten casks of Dry Paint. Those colours, after a trial of ten years, hiv 


5 CWT., to a 


CARSON'S’ 
ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. 


_ 
> 
y« . i 
4 ss 
ik 





PATRONISED BY 
THE LAMENTED PRINCE CONSORT, 
MOST or tHe NOBILITY ann GENTRY, 
THE DOCK COMPANIES, 





OUT-DOOR WORK, 


to surpass any other Paint. It is applicable to WOODEN HOUSES, FARM and other OU 


IMPLEMENTS, PARK FENCING, GATES, &c.: also 


WHILE FOR 


It is undoubtedly the only Paint that will stand on 





ANY PERSON CAN LAY IT ON. 


COLOURS. 


Per Cwt. 
TAGME B DARK OAR ccccciccccsccccecs 
PIG FR Sa siciscmbercersclsascedodsese } 
Dark REp (or Brick)..............0.65 > 26s. 
BR TNE nic cciccatccateeacsaniciias 
SE Raneudeid ids tai decceccecesdeneasa ces 


Pattern Cards on Application. 





a 


RAILWAY ann CANAL COMPANIES 

’ 
THE PRINCIPAL COLLIERIEs, 
MILL-OWNERS, IRON MASTERS, gp. ke 


T-BUILDINGS, AGRICULTY gy; 


Licut CHocoLaTEe 
Dark Ditro 


eee eee eee ee ee 
eee eee ee ee 


eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


Derr GREEN 
Bive (Carts and Waggons) 


ny Station in ENGLAND AND WALES, or by Water to any Port in the UNITED KINGDOM, where there is dined 
<cminialoetion Joon London, as Leith, Dublin, Belfast, Glasgow, Aberdeen, §c. 


Casks not returnable, a uniform rate of ls. being charged for all Sizes up to 5 cwt., which are free. 








TESTIMONIALS. 


** The Paint gave every satisfaction.” 


given the most satisfactory results. They were used for painting gun-carriages.”’ 


From the Rev. T. B. Wrieut, Broughton Rectory, Brigg, 


Lincolnshire. 


The paint gives great satisfaction. Among other things, I 
used it in painting the lights of a greenhouse, the wood of 
which, from exposure to the sun, had become in places much 
cracked, The paint filled up the cracks, and remains, appar- 
ently, as hard as stone, effectually keeping out the wet; it has 
also become most useful in keeping the panes of glass in their 

being shaken out by the putty 


lace, and preventing them 
alling out. 


From Davip Bvrrtox, Esq., Cherry Burton, Beverley. 


About four or five years since 1 applied your paint to about 
200 yards of my wire fencing ; to the other parts of the fencing 
I used black varnish. The latter had another coat of the 
varnish two years since, and is now in many places rusty ; the 


part covered with your paint is still perfect. 


From the Rev. Taowas Puttrorrs, Porthgwedden, Truro, 


Cornwall (Mr. G. Austex, Gardener). 


Yours is certainly the best paint I have ever used for the 
roofs of hot and green houses. Previous to using it we could 
get no kind of white-lead to stand the attraction of the heat in 


summer, from the glass, which yours does perfectly. 


From Tuomas Rawr, Esq., Chedeston Park, Halesworth. 


Your paint was used on the house and all the outbuildings 
twelve years o, and I have great pleasure in stating the 
t far surpasses any other paint I have ever seen 


durability of i 
used. 


Subsequently Mr. R. says: ‘‘ Allow me to express to you my 
entire satisfaction in using your excellent pa’nt. I can show 
some on this place which has been done sixteen years, and is | 


now very sound.” 








From the Rev. R. F. Mergpirn, Seweombe Rectory, Yeovil. 


My gardener, after twenty-five years’ experience, states it to 
be the most lasting paint he has ever met with, for out-door 
work, and quite superior to white-lead for the outside of hot- 
houses. 


From Sir Epwis Scvpamorg Stannoreg, Bart., Holme Lacy, 
Hereford. 


I have been in the habit of using your Anti-Corrosion Paint 
for out-door work for upwards of ten years, and have found it 
stand remarkzbly well, both on weod and iron; and if you 
think my testimony of any service, you are at liberty to add it 
to that of cthers. 


From Messrs. R. R. Wuitrnrad & Co., Royal George Mills, 
near Manchester. 


We like the appearance of your Red Paint when applied to 
iron, and we think it will fully answer our expectations. 

Subsequently—About-ten years since we used some of your 
paint on wood-work outside, and find it now perfectly good, 
though dirty. 


From Tuomas H. Tucxett, Esq., Surveyor to the Dunfermline 
Road Trustees, Cane, by Park, Dunfermline, N.B. 


The use for which I require it, is to paint Toll-gates. I have 
found it to answer remarkably well, and have used nothing else 
since it was recommended to me some years ago, by my friend, 
Mr. Burn, of Cuttle Hill House, 


From the Rev. W. C. Epcger., Uggeshall Rectory, Wangford, 
Suffolk. 


It will be some satisfaction to Mr. C. to know that some of 
the wood-work, now about to be repainted, has not been 


| touched since 1846 (eleven years), when it was coated with the 


Anti-Corrosion Paint. 


From Joun Cripianp, Esq., East Hoathly, Susser. 


I have now used your Anti-Corrosion Paint rather more that 
ten, or I think twelve years, and am convinced that it is vy 
superior to any cther paint, particularly for out-door © ork and 
farm purposes. I can safely say it has saved me a great ded 
of repairs, as also expense, by using it on the wood-work of 2 


From Wittram Scot, Esq., of Craigmuie, Moniaive, by 


The painter, a good professional man, now admits, that re 
Anti-Corrosion Paint is excellent fo : 
in your advertisement; and, I may add, that the tin 
which I have used for plaster walls inside, have stood 
a blemish for these five or six years. 

From G. Houtanp Acxers, Esq., Moreton Hall, Congit® 
Cheshire. Mr. C. W. Mounsdon, Head Gardener. 

What was used upwards of ten years since, has 

every expectation. 


From Joun Canpy, Esq., Baliol Park, Prior Park-road, Ba 


r all the purposes indi 




















Having, in the years 1843 and 1951, used considerable * 


your Anti-Corrosion Paint, 
good now, &c. 
From the Rev. J. Szacram, Aldbourne, Hungerfort. 
About fifteen years 
Anti-Corrosion Paint, which resisted the 
though in a very exposed situation, till the pres¢ 
I think it right to repaint it; I will, therefore, 













mall granary wih 


o I painted as nicota of the wes 


From Henry Amsier, Esq., Watkinson Hall, Hab 


No better out-door paint than Messr 
need be used, having used it for upwar 


s. Walter Carso® 
ds of eleven yoo 
























THE ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT IS ONLY TO BE OBTAINED OF 


WALTER CARSON 


(SUCCESSORS TO THE INVENTORS), 


NO AGENTS. 









& SONS 


9, GREAT WINCHESTER-STREET, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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